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POETRY: 


From Knox's “ Songs of Israel.” 
MORTALITY. 


. . d! 
why sbould the spirit of mortal be prou 
flitting a fast flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave— 
He passes from life to his rest tn the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willows shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid ; , 
And the young and the old and the low and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The child that a mother attended and loved, 
The morte that infant's affection that proved, 
The husband that mother and infant that blest, 
Each—all are away to their dwelling of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by . 

And the memory of those that loved her and raised, 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the King that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman who climbed with his goats to the steep, 
The gar that wandered in search of his bread, 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint that enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner that dared to remain unforgiven, 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes—like the flower and the weed 
That wither away to let others succeed ; 


$0 the multitude comes—even those we behold, 


‘Po repeat every tale that hath often been told. 


For we are the same things that our fathers have been, 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen, 

We drink the same stream, and we feel the same sun, 
And we run the same course that our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think, 

From the death we are shrinking from, they too would 
shrink, 

To the life we are clinging to they too would cling— 

But it speeds from the earth like a bird on the wing. 


They loved—but their story we cannot unfold, 

They scorned-—but the heart of the hanghty is cold, 

They grieved—but no wail from their slumbers may 
come 

They joyed— but the voice of their gladness is dumb. 


They died—ay, they died! and we things that are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the changes they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea; hope and despondence, and pleasure and pain, 
Are mingled together in sunshine and rain : 

And the sinile and the tear, and the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 


°*Tis the wink of an eye, ‘tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud—_ 
O why should the spirit of mortal be proud! 


SELECT TALES. 


From the (London) Metropolitan Magazine for July, : 
ALIS BRIDE. 
A TALE FROM THE PERSIAN.-—~BY T. MOORE, ESQ. 


-It was in the days of the pious Schah Omad, dur- 
ing whose reign, it was remarked, miracles never 


) were wanting, that among other wonders, the return 


to earth of Ali, the great son-in-law of the prophet, 
was announced as, at length, positively and infalli- 
bly, to take place. Centuries had rolled away since 
the death of this great man, and still his promised 
return was looked for, by the faithful, in vain. So 
fondly was this expectation cherished that, through 
each succeeding reign, a milk white steed was kept 
ready saddled in the royal stables, for his use, and a 
train of attendants, richly dressed, as for a monareh, 
to wait upon him. Still, however, the son-in-law 
of the prophet came not;—and there arose, from 
time to time, profane and evil minded persons, who 
even ventured to express a doubt whether he would 
ever come at all. 

In the reign of Omad, however, such doubters had 
all disappeared. The Schah himself being a believer 
to no common extent, it was deemed but loyal, in all 
= subjects, to believe, as much as possible, up to 

e royal standard. The Grand Moullah, too, a di- 
vine of much learning, had discovered a new reading 
in the Gefr u Giame, which set the question respect- 
ing the time of Ali’s coming completely at rest. This 
Gefr u Giame is the famous scroll of camel skin 
which was written over, in mystic characters, by Ali 
himself, and contains an account of all the events 
that are to happen in the world, from the beginning 
of Islamism to the end of time. Such a would 
have been invaluable, had there been any one who 
knew how to interpret its meaning. But, unfortu- 
nately, the deep truths it contains are like that seal 
of said lain for so many 
ages at the bottom of the Aris—preciou 
but undiscoverable, 


On those particular points, however, which related 
to the coming of Ali, the Grand Moullah’s new 
reading had made all clear and intelligible. By a 
happy mixture of the two alphabets, the I'cheggi 
aud the Agded,* which had before been always 
kept conscientiously separate, he solved the whole 
difficulty; aud showed, that, according to the now 
obvious meaning of the Second Bab, or Chapter, of 
the Giafr u Giame, the son-in-law of the prophet 
might be expected almost immediately. 

Great, accordingly, were the preparations through- 
out Esfahan, for the reception of so transcendent a 
guest. At the Schah’s Palace, all that had been 
ever before seen of pomp and pageantry, for this ho- 
ly purpose, was now outshone and outdazzled. The 
milk white steed, according to custom, stood ready 
saddled in the royal stables, but with a richness of 
housings and trappings hitherto unparalleled; and 
not only on the poitrel of massy gold that covered 
his breast, but on every little boss and knob of his 
costly furniture, the new reacing of the Gefr u Giame 
was, by the Grand Moullah’s orders, inscribed. A 
band of faleuners, too—the son-in-law having been 
known, while living, to admire that sport—stood 
ready im attendance, night and day, with each a fal- 
con, of the true Daurian breed, on his hand, and the 
small drum, wherewith to lure the birds, at his 
girdle. Every night too, the countless turrets and 
minarets of the city were lighted up, as for a fes- 
tival; wieie watchmen, on all the hills around, 
were lo ing out incessantly, as well to heaven as 
to eart’ for the great hero’s coming. 

But i was not only in such devices of homage 
antl weleome, magnificent as they were, that the 
Séhah’s zeal displayed itself. By a refinement of 
piety, of which there had been but one other exam- 
ple in history, he set apart for the expected visiter 
his only daughter, the beautiful Maami,—devoting 
her to be the bride, if not of Ali, of no other being. 
Destined thus to so high a station, already was the 
young aud innocent girl made to share in all the 
hopors of her anticipated bridegroom; nor was any 
thing spared that art or fancy could devise, to invest 
her with « splendour worthy of the~destiny that 
awaited lx | Every morning as it rose, was hailed 
as ushering tn the Priucess’ bridal 
day; and the arriyal of new presents, and new dres- 
ses, marked every succeeding hour. As, in the songs 
of the Bard of Schiraz, the same beautiful thought 
returns again and again, in new varieties of phrase, 
even so does a young Persian maid, on her bridal 
day, pass, every hour, through some fresh change of 
loveliness, *‘another and the same.”’ 

And thus it was that the days of the young Maami 
rolled away, while earth, air, and ocean, were made 
tributary to her beauty; the pearl, born of the Nisan 
dew, hanging its brightness round her neck, and the 
rich pheasant of the tar East lending his wing to fan 
her brow. 

Among the ladies of Esfahan, the fate of the youn 
bride formed, as easily: may be supposed, the sole to- 
pic of conversation: nor knew they for which to envy 
her the most, her intended husband, or her ward- 
robes. ‘To be married to the Commander of the 
Faithful, was, no doubt, a splendid fate; but, then 
to have choreest set with the largest rubies of Ba- 
dakshan—to have such varieties of the gold and 
silver brocades of Meshed, and such quantities of 
the sweet elcaya-flower essence for her hair—happy 
Maami! Every little luxury of her apartments was 
described and discussed; the sweets buraing all day, 
in fire- pans of gold;*the invisible minstrels playing 
trom time to time as if by inspiration, following 
each new mood of her mind; nor was it forgotten 
that she slept at night on those costly mattrasses 
which are made at Fez, from the rose leaves of the 
garden of the Nile. 

But alas! amidst all these luxuries, couli the heart 
of the young bride have been seen into, there would 
have been found more to pity than to envy her lot, 
for already was that heart occupied by. a real, earthly 
love, as intOceat, but, at the same time, as passionate 
as ever yet entered into the soul of woman.—The 
very singularity ofthe circumstances, under which 
her attachment had been formed, were sufficient to 
fix it, deeply, and forever, in her thoughts. So early, 
indeed, is the age at which separation takes place be- 
tween the children of different sexes belonging to a 
Harem, that her having found any one to love, since 
her heart could love, was, among the features of her 
Strange destiny, not the least strange. 

However, so it was; a young prince, the son of 
the Schah’s brother, whose gentle and almost femi- 
nine timidity of nature had led to his being detain- 
ed within the apartments of the Harem to a much 
later period of boyhood than was usual, was the be- 
loved object. to which her heart’s young sighs were 
given, and which now, after a separation of about 
two or three years, still dwelt in her memory with a 
freshness and brightness which those thoughts trea- 
sured up by innocence alone can retain. Though she 
had litle hope of meeting Kaled again in this world, 


she would be with him in the next, yet, to her sim- 
ple heart, that dream of the past seemed sufficient to 
throw a light over the future; nor did she know, in- 
deed, or wish for, any greater pleasure, present, or 
to come, than to sit alone in her kiork, beside the 


fountain, and think of Kaled. 


The announcement to her, therefore, of this strange 
mystery—this husband who was, they said, expected 
out of the clouds to wed her, fell on her ear more 
like mutterings of some frightful dream, than as 
waking words spoken by real people. As the cere- 


monies, Of which she was now made the object, 


went on, her only relief from the vague fears they 
awakened, was in the persuasion that they might 


form a part of some religious rite, of which she un- 
derstood not the meaning; though, at times, fearful 


bodings came over her that some dread sacrifice was 


at hand, of which, like the Betrothed Virgin of the 
Nile, she was to be the adorned victim. The only 
interval she had of repose from these apprehensions 
was when left to herself, at night, she lay on the mat- 
tress of rose leaves from the Garden of the Nile, and 
instead of dreaming there, as the ladies of Esfahan 
supposed, of her future glories as the Bride of the 
Commander of the Faithful, her fond fancy wander- 
ed back to the time when, iu the Gardens of the Sum- 
mer Palace, among the fountains, she used, with her 
cousin, to pass days of such calm delight—painting, 
as he sat beside her, landscapes on jasmine leaves, or 
chacing with him the blue butterflies till the sun 
went down. 

While such was the mood in which poor Maami 
awaited her doom, by the schah himself the event 
was looked forward to with far other eyes. ‘To be 
Father-in-law to the Son-in-law of the Prophet was 
the very species of relationship, which, taken both 
temporally and spiritually, was the most calculated 
to enchant him; and it was remarked that, ever since 
he had marked out for himself this semi-celestial 
connexion, his beard was deeply tinged with henna, 
in Imitation of the Prophet. Observing with sur- 
prise and regret the entire apathy of his daughter on 
the subject, he took pains, by picturing to her all 
the glories of Ali, his heroism, his beauty, to elevate 
her mind to a piteh worthy of such a lofty destiny; 
reading over to her, fur this purpose, all the learned 
observations which the Commentators on the 76th 
chapter of the Koran have written, and which over 
the lids of the weary maiden, fell like poppy dews. 

With the same motive all those poems, in Ali’s 
praise, which are written round the galleries of Ab- 
ba’s tomb, in letters of gold, were, by the Schah’s 
orders, transcribed for his .daughter’s perusal; and, 
in a book beautiful as that which contains the Loves’ 
of Joseph and Zuleika,¢ were laid on her table. 
I'he power of the hero’s renowned sword, Sulfakhar, 
—the splendour of his herow tuft and the surpassing 
beauty of his eyes,—such are the never ending 
themes of these poems, of which the following is all 


& | that the young Maami could find patience to read. 


THE PAINTER’S DREAM. 


As calm, by the tomb of Ali, dreamed 
A Painter once, before his eyes 

Sudden the shade of that Hero seemed, 
Like a being born of Light, to rise. 


All armed he stood, and sternly bright 
As on Ohoii’s field, he bore his brow. 

With that heron plume, before whose light 
The Lords of the earth are proud to bow;— 


And the two edged sword, as erst it flamed 
From rank to rank, the Battle’s Star; 
While foes, as fleet they fled, exclaimed 
** There never was sword like Sulfakhar!’§ 


But the eyes,—the eyes,—the matchless eyes,— 
So suddema light from their black orbs broke, 

Like dawn, at once, out of midnight skies, 
That the sleeper, dazzled, amazed, awoke! 


Quick, quick, the pallet, inspired he took, 
Aad, ifever the race of mortal men 

Had a chance of knowing what Ali’s look 
Could be, in its might of fire, twas then! 


Like magic, beneath the Painter’s touch, 
Upkindled to life each manly grace; 

But the eyes, the eyes—O far too much 
Was the task for earth such eyes to trace. 


Better that they were veiled, or blind, 
So Fancy, at least, might wander free, 
Leaving all future woman kind 
To dream what eyes so bright must be! 


Vividly, then,—as memory, true 

To that fresh dream, retrae’d it all,— 7 
The brow, the figure, the he drew, 

But over those eyesa veil let fall. 


Nor ever, from that recorded day, 
Have the Muse of Painting’s warmest dyes, 
Or the Muse of Poesy’s boldest lay 


‘and her creed forbade the presumptuous notion that Ventured to picture Ali’s eyes. 


Had the young bride’s heart been less deepl 
occupied, such an account of her ‘ntended hus “4 
eyes would, at least, have iqued curiosity; bat, as it 
was, she laid down the ay abstractedly, with a 
sigh, and calling'to a female attendant who had, from 
her childhood, waited upon her, desired that she 
would sing to her that sweet love song which her 
cousin Kaled used playfully to address to her in their 
happy days. 


GAZEL. 
Haste, Maami, the spring is ni 
That sleep around us, Fancy’s eye 
Can see the blush of future bowers; 
And joy it brings to you and me, 
My own beloved Maami! 


The streamlet, frozen on its way, 

To feed the marble Founts of | Kings, 
Now, loosen’d by the vernal ray, 

iv ee its path exulting springs, 
As doth this bounding heart to thee, 
My ever blissful Maami! 


Such bright hours were not made to stay, 
Enough if they a while remain: 

Like Irem’s bowers|| that fade away, 
From time to time, and come again. 

And life shall all one Irem be 

For us, my gentle Maami! 


O haste, for this impatient heart 
Is like the rose in Yemen’s vale, 
That rends its inmost leaves apart 
With passion for the nightingale; 
So languishes this soul for thee, 


My bright and blushing Maami! 


In the mean while, time went on; the milk-white 
steed and the falconers were relieved, dayeand night; 
the watchmen upon the hills kept constantly on the 
alert; every evening new devices of illumination 
were invented; and seven times a day was the toilet 
of the young bride performed by tire-women, of in- 
ventive fancy, who, like those of the Princess Mher- 
banou, ‘washed their hands seven times in rose-wa- 
ter,” preparatory to each toilet. Day after day was 
this routine of magnificence carried on;—the treasu- 
ry of the descendants of Abbas groaned ander the 
expense, and still the Son-in-law of the Prophet gave 
no signs of coming. The grand Moullah began to 
tremble for the reputation of his new reading; the 
Schah fancied that it was all owing to his not fav 
put henna enough on his beard; and the tribe o 
doubters, who had been for some time silent, now 
ventured sarcastically to hint that as Ali was ‘‘the 
Lord of Time,” doubtless he would take his own 
time in coming. 

In short, the chances seemed all in favour of poor 
Maami’s escape, both from the honoar and horror of 
this preternatural marriage, when, one morning, to 
the confusion of the doubters, and the utter astonish- 
ment even of those who had pretended most confi- 
dently to expect such an event, it was announced at 
day break, from all the minarets of Esfahan, with 
beating of gong and clashing of cymbals, that the 
Great Ali had, on the preceding night, sppeared to 
the Faithful, and was, at that moment, saying his 
prayers in the great Porphyry Chapel, adjoining to 
the Tombs of the Royal Schahs. The first impulse 
of the public mind was, natarally, a little feeling of 
disappointment, at the quiet and unostentatious mane 
ner in which the great arrival had been performed;— 
a descent from the clouds, in a chariot of fire, having 
been the very least that was expected. The im- 
portant fact, however, that the Commander had actu- 
ally arrived, and the curiosity to know all the par- 
ticulars, soon absorbed every other consideration; 
and the exact circumstances, as detailed by the Court 
authorities, were as follows. 

On the preceding evening, had been celebrated 
what the Moslems call the Anniversary of the Sacri- 
fice, from its being the day on which the Pilgrims 
at Mecca slay the victims in the Valley of Mina; 
and, us a part of the cerenionies usual on this sacred 
occasion, it was required that flambeaux should be 
kept lighted all night, in the t Porphyry Chapel, 
and that a certain number of Moullahs, or Doctors 
of the Law, should watch and pray there till morn- 
ing. In compliance with this ancient custom, these 
reverend personages, who had, of late years, reduced 
the number of lighted flambeaux considerably, for 
the double purpose of adding to their perquisites 
and keeping their slumbers undisturbed, composed 
themselves solemnly to sleep, before their sandal- 
wood reading desks, with all the pomp and accus- 
tomed gravity becoming their high stations. 
They had not long, however, been performing 
this duty, when a loud crash, as if of bursting ar- 
mour, startled them all from their at 
the same moment, a voice, strong as that of the iron. 
bodied Isfendiar, rung through the Chapel. What 
the language was in which the voice articulated, 


none of them, at the time, knew; buat a Doctor, more 
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learned than the rest, had since pronounced it to be 
the ancient Guebrish; and the name **Ali” was dis- 
tinctly audible among the sounds. For the nerves 
of the greater number of these Doctors this burst of 
Guebrish was quite sufficient; nor did they wait, in- 
deed, for any thing further, but, overturning their 
sandal-wood reading-desks, and scattering to right 
and left the Books of the Law, they fled precipitate- 
ly, without once looking behind them, from the 
Chapel. One or two of the party, somewhat more 
self possessed, ventured to cast a vague glance, be- 
fore they started, towards the corner from whence 
these awful sounds proceeded, and there saw, by the 
dim light, a tall, heroic form, with a sword massy 
and bright, like the ever lustrous Sulfakhar, and a 
turban on its front ‘such a cluster of radiance 
as could be no other than the herou-tuft of the great 
Ali himself. 

Having taken this one look, the reverend Doctors 

were, with all speed, hasteving out of the presence, 
when they found themselves arrested by the sound 
of that unearthly Voice, and, not daring again to 
4 look back, stood trembling, while it commanded,— 
; speaking this time, as it appeared, in very intelligi- 
ble Persian,—that ‘the maiden, whoever she might 
be, selected to become the Bride of Ali, should, on 
the following evening, at night fall, come, alone, to 
the Royal Tombs to meet him.” 

Such, in substance, was the intelligence which, on 
that memorable morning, was, by the Schah’s orders, 
communicated to his affectionate subjects, respecting 
an event so interesting to the whole Musselman 
world. Nothing further, of moment, transpired in 
the course of the day—no other eyes, but those men- 
tioned, having caught a glimpse of the Son-in-law;— 
and as it was supposed, from this seclusion, to be the 
Illustrious Visitant’s wish to devote the first day of 
his arrival to prayer and meditation, guards were 
placed, at a respectful distance, all day, round the 
Chapel and the ‘Tombs, to keep off all intruders who 
might from curiosity or zeal, encroach upon his pri- 
vacy. 

; But, in the midst of all this excitement and won- 
der, who shall describe the feelings of poor Maami? 
| So long had she been kept in dreadful expectation of 
i such an event, that apprehension had, at last, begun 
to wear itself out; and, in the struggle between her 
| natural cheerfulness and the bodings that sometimes 
ti crossed her, a mood of mind was produced, half sun- 
: ny, half shadowy, in which—like the eyes of those 
} who wander through forest paths at noon—her reason 
} had become bewildered. Jt even seemed to her, at 
‘ moments, that she was but the Princess of some 
airy Tale,—herself and all around her mere crea- 
tions of fancy,—-and that all, therefore, would, ac- 
Bs cording to custom, end happily at last. But from 
iy this delusion she was now awakened,—awakened to 
a the too dreadful certainty, that the catastrophe of her 
strange fate had at length arrived, and that she was 
v6 to be, that very night, married to a man dead since 
‘b the year of the Hegira 32! 
if Had even her education in Hagiology been pro- 
ii? perly attended to, she would have known better how 
‘4 to appreciate such a family connexion;—the race of 
Ve Ali having given more Saints to the Moslem calen- 
yf dar than any other in the whole range of Persian he- 
a2 raldry, and the cities of Com and Cashan being 
it crowded with their shrines. But the young Princess 
Le knew little of these matters; and would have pre- 
Ae ferred one more summer, with her sweet cousin, at 
the pleasant Palace among the mountains, toa whole 
ie century passed in company with the most illustrious 


Be Dead of Islamism. 
et In her despair—though but too well knowing how 
‘ obstinate was her revered parent, in all matters of 


religion,—she flung herselt at his feet, entreating 
that he would yet save her from the dreaded doom, 
and substitute any other young lady of Esfahan in 
her place. There were numbers, she knew, among 
the noblest born of the court, who envied her good 
fortune; and, as it was evident, from the language of 
the Great Commander’s message, that he knew not 
—perhaps cared not—who was to be his bride, let lots, 
she said, be cast among all who were ambitious of 
such an honour, and with delight would she herself 
surrender to the happy winner not only her sublime 
husband, but even her best Badakshan rubies, her 
most precious silks of Ghilan, and her relays of for- 
' ty-nine tire-women (seven for every day in the week) 
~ into the bargain, ‘lhe pious Schah was, as might be 
expected, inexorable—such a son-in-law being a prize 
not so easily to be relinquished; and the only indul- 
gence her tears and entreaties could wring from bim 
was, that she should not, according to the strict letter 
of the bridegroom’s commands, go alone to meet 
him, but that her faithful attendant, Haluta, should 
be allowed to accompany her. | 

The evening now approached, and all Esfahan 
sparkled with festivity. The W orkers of Fire and 
of Light were every where in activity, and new mi- 
racles of their art broke ©ut on all sides. In addition 
to former deviees, the great streets and squares were 
all hung with illuminated strips, or sashes, of taffeta, 
ou each of which was writte some verse of the Ko- 
ran, 80 that, (as was said by a court poet who de- 
scribed the scene) ‘the Sacred Book might be read 
entire as you walked the streets, and it seemed as if 
the angel Gabriel had, a second time, brought down 
the Koran in characters of light.””** 

In mourntul contrast to all this gaiety was the slow 
melancholy procession which, as soon as night began 
to fall, conducted the young bride and her attendants 
to the unlighted precincts ot the Garden of the Tombs. 
From the unostentatious manner in which the great 
Commander had himself made his appearance, and 


the solemn character of the place where he had ap- 
pointed to meet his bride, it was concluded that all 
ceremonies partaking of aught but the same simple 
solemnity should be avoided. Accordingly, pre- 


ceded by the grand Moullah, and about half a dozen 


Doctors of the Law, bearing them, ona large cushion 
of velvet and gold, the original camel-skin manu- 
script of the Gefr u Giame, the young princess, ina 
rich mohaffa, or litter, followed closely by her faith- 
ful attendant in another, was conducted, slowly and 
silently, to the entrance of that place of melancholy 
grandeur, where, in their tombs of white marble, 
the princes of the race of Abbas repose. 

Here, descending from her mohaffa, it was with 
difficulty the almost fainting Princess could be sup- 
ported, while the Grand Moullah, after pronouncing 
over her a short prayer, in which he hailed her ‘‘Bride 
of Ali,”? opened the small silver portal ihat led into 
the Garden of the Tombs, and then closed it again 
upon her and her attendant—as they shuddering 
thought—for ever. Under any other circumstances, 
the calm silence of this cemetery, unbroken, but by 
the rustling sound of the doves in the cypress trees, 
would have been to the royal maiden a relief, after 
the life of ceremony she had been leading. But now, 
her heart sunk within her as she entered it, and una- 
ble to advance another step from the threshold, she 
stood, with her eyes fixed on the ground, not daring 
to look further. 

At length, the continued stillness, and a few 
cheering words from her companion, having some- 
what caimed her fears, and made her feel that she 
was not entirely deserted,—she raised her eyes to 
the scene before her, and nothing could look more 
assuringly tranquil. ‘Ihe moon was just rising, and 
her light, mingled with that of the lamps which hung 
dimly trom the railing that surrounded the tomb, 
produced between them that sort of pale and twilight 
glimmer, in which the Dead, in their middle state, 
may be supposed to sleep.—Though still trembling 
all over, already was the young maiden beginning to 
be soothed into a feeling of security by the enliven- 
ing stillness around; when, suddenly, her eyes grew 
fixed with horror, and she recoiled, shuddering, 
against the portal. On looking towards one of the 
larger tombs, she had seen something in its shadow 
move like life; and as she gazed, an armed figure be- 
came slowly visible. For a second or two, it stood 
darkly in the moonlight; and now was fast approach- 
ing her. In an agony of fear, she seized convul- 
sively the arm of her attendant, and uttering a faint 
smothered shriek, sunk senseless on the pavement. 

While thus, in the Garden of the ‘Tombs, this 
painful scene was taking plate, in every other part of 
Esfahan rejoicing and revelry were at their height; 
nor was it till the sun shon? on the gay streamers 
of the barges on the Zanderath,t+ that sleep could 
find, in that whole city, one willing votary. All 
parted, too, with the anticipation that the succeeding 
evening’s gayeties would be celebrated with even still 
more splendour and glory, as the great Mortis Ali 
himself, thrice blessed, and twice son-in-law, would, 
a his young bride, be present to grace the fes- 
tival, 


At a respectful hour in the morning, the Grand 
Moullah, aud his reverend brethren, were duly in 
waiting at the silver portal of the Garden of the 
Tombs. They found all closed and tranquil as it 
had been left the night before—neither the Comman- 
der of the Faithful vor bis Bride had given any signs 
of stirring. Hour after hour did these holy persuon- 
ages wait at that portal, holding the cushion with the 
sacred camel skin reverently uplifted; but neither the 
Commander of the Faithlul nor his Bride yet made 
their appearance. All this time, too, couriers mount- 
ed on fleet Arab barbs, were, every ten minutes, fly- 
ing off to the Schal’s palace for orders. 

no this perplexing state of suspense was the day 
passing away, all the affairs of Church and State 
kept completely at a stand still—the miik-white 
steed pawing the air—the falconers ready with their 
drums—aud all Esfahan on tiptoe, to see the Lilustri- 
ous Stranger. At length, towards evening, a Coun- 
cil was held by the Schah, at which ali the most 
learned of his Counsellors having delivered their 
Opinions, it was decided unanimously by the Schah 
himself that without any offence to piety, the Grand 
Moullah might be deputed to waiton the secluded 
Hero, and invite him to ‘shed the light of his heron- 
tuft over the longing eyes of his Faithful.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, a tew minutes af- 


one by one, dying away, this great Functionary of the 
Church proceeded on his important mission—not a 


reading should have been rewarded by an appoint- 
ment so responsible and so dignified. With afew of 
the most eminent Doctors of the Law in his train, he 
repaired, in due pomp, to the Garden of the fombs, 
and under the awful expectation of being dazzled, on 
their entrance, by the much sung eyes of the “Dis- 
tributor of Lights and Graces,”{} opened the Grand 
Portal. To theirastonishment, they found all with- 
in silent and solitary—the tombs, the oratories, the 
beds of sweet smelling herbs—all mute and motion- 
less, as if life was there unknown. In vain did they 
pause to listen, —well knowing that the smailest whis- 
per of that voice which had already startled the nerves 
of some of their fraternity, would be audible. But 
not a sound was stirring;—even the doves, in their 
high nests, seemed breathless, and nothing was heard 
but the din of the distant city already murmuring at 
the delay of the expected guest. 

“Wonderful!” muttered the Grand Moullah to 


himself, as he walked anxiously among the cypress 


ter sunset, just as the voices from the minarets were, |. 


litle gratified that his success in predictions and new | 


= 
trees, expecting, every moment, to meet some ves- 
lige of the Great Unseen—some sign, like that of 
the Shining Hand,§§ put forth from the dark-leaves. 
Sut no such sign was given; and the only trace they 
could find of life in that region, was a slight impres- 
sion on one of the beds of sweet basil, among the 
tombs, as if some light Peri form had been seated 
among its leaves; while, on the gravel-walk near, lay 
a dried leaf of jasmine, on which some faint lines of 
drawing still were visible, and a paperscrawled over 
with a few indifferent verses, beginning 


Maami, the Spring is nigh.” 


From that day to the present, nothing further has 
ever been known, respecting either the Son-in-law, 
his fair Bride, or the faithful Haluta. The Schah, 
though deprived of his daughter, and disappointed of 
the pleasure of showing off, as Father-in-law, was 
somewhat comforted by a decision of a Grand Coun- 
cil of Moullahs, which pronounced that the miracle 
of Ali’s coming had been accomplished in his reign; 
and that as on the Hero’s first disappearance from 
earth, he had been accompanied by his favourite 
camel, |\\| also, on this occasion, ,be had taken up with 
him the Schah’s daughter and her faithful waiting- 
woman. 

Among the doubters, indeed, there was a story 
current, which professed to be the true history of the 
transaction, and according to which, the pretended 
Ali was no other than the Princess’s cousin, young 
Kaled, who having lately, as it was known, returned 
from the wars on che Caspian, had taken advantage 
of the expectation of Ali’s coming, to possess himself 
of a treasure which both heaven and nature seemed 
to have destined for him. It was even added, that 
the retreat of the young fugitives was known, and 
that they were then living, secluded, in a small fairy 
mansion which they bad builton the shores of the 
blue Lake of Shabee, $4 after the model of the Schah’s 
Summer Palace among the mountains, 


* D’Herbelot, Art Giaffre u Giame. 

+ Bracelets, 

+“ The poem of Joseph and Zuleica, in the pub- 
lic library at Oxford, is perhaps the most beautiful 
manuscript in the world; the margins of every page 
is gilt, and adorned with garlands of flowers.”—Sir 
W. Jones, Catalogue of Persian Books. 

§ ** There is no sword like to Sulfakhar!”—from 
one of the Elegies or Songs, written round the gal- 
leries of Abbas’s ‘lomb. 

he ** Rose-garden of Irem, ” the Paradise of 
the,Persians, which they believe re-appears On earth, 
from time to time. 

{ One of the titles given to Ali. 

**See the Persian ‘Tales. 

ttThe name of the river that runs through thecity. 

¢tln the year of the Hegira 366, or of Christ 976, 
there was created by Adadvodawla, the second 
Prince, or Sultan of Buiyhah, a superb monument on 
the spot where Ali was interred, which is called by 
the Persians Konbud Faid al Anwar, that is, ‘‘the 
Dome of the Distributor of Lights and Graces.” 
**Modern Universal History,” vol. i. 

§§ The Yed Bieza.--See the Bahardanush. 

\\\**Whea Mortis Ali died, there came a Holy Pro- 
phet, who gave them warning that shortly there would 
come a white camel, upon the which he charged 
them to lay the body and sword of M. Ali, and to 
suffer the camel to carry it whither he would. The 
which being performed, the said camel carried the 
sword and body of M. Ali unto the sea side, and the 
camel going a good way into the sea, was with the 
body and sword of M. Ali, taken up into heaven; for 
whose return they have long looked in Persia.”— 
Geffrey Duckei’s Observation in Hakluyt, 

he delighful Lake of Shabee . . . . its west- 
ern extremities terminated by a stupendous chain of 
mountains, whose suowy summits softened by the 
haze, contrasted admirably with the light azure of 
the Lake.” —.Vorier’s Travels. 


THE TRAVELLER. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Influence of a boatman—'The town of Arles—Ro- 
man ruins—The cathedral—Marseilles—The pass 
of Ollioules—The vineyards—T oulon—Aantides—— 
Lazaretto— Villa Franca, Xe. 

Ientered Avignon after a delicious hour on the 
Rhone, quite in the mood to do poetical homage to 
its associations. My dreams of Petrarch and Vau- 
cluse were interrupted by a scene between my 
triend the captain, and a stout boatman, who had 
brought his baggage from the batteau. The result 
was an appeal to tbe mayor, who took the captain 
aside after the matter was argued, and told him in 
his ear that he must compromise the matter, for he 
dared not give a judgment in his favour! The man 
had demauded twelve frances where the regulations 
allowed him but ove, and palpable as the imposition 
was, the magistrate refused to interfere. ‘The cap- 
tain curled his moustache and walked the room in a 
terrible passion, and the boatman, an herculean fel- 
low, eyed him with a look of assurance which quite 
astonished me. Alter the case was settled, I asked 
an explanation of the mayor. He told me frankly, 
that the fellow belonged to a powerful class of men 
of the lowest description, who, having declared first 
for the present government, were and would be-sup- 
ported it in almost any question where favour 
could be shown—that all the other classes of inhabi- 


tants were malcontents, and that between positive 


strength and royal favour, the boatmen and their 
party had become too powerful even for the ordina- 
ry enforcement of the law. The mayor seemed a 
gentlemanlike but quiet man, and thanking him for 
his practical comment on the government of the 
‘citizen king,” we retarned to the hotel. 

The following day was so sultry and warm, that I 
gave up all idea of a visit to Vaucluse. We spent 
the morning under the trees which stand before the 
cafe, in the village square, and at noon we took the 
steamboat upon the Rhone for Aries. An hour or 
two brought us to this ancient town, where we were 
compelled to wait till the next day, the larger boat 
which goes hence by the mouths of the Khone to 
Marseilles, being out of order. 

We lett our baggage in the boat, and I waiked up 
with the captain to see the town. An officer whom 
we addressed for information on the quay, politely 
offered to be our guide, and we passed three or four 
hours, rambling about, with great pleasure. Our 
first object was the Roman ruins, for which the town 
is celebrated. We traversed several streets, so nar- 
row that the old time-worn houses on either side 
seemed to touch at the top, and in the midst of a de- 
solate and poverty-stricken neighbourhood, we came 
suddenly upon a noble Roman amphitheatre ot gi- 
gantic dimensions, and sufficiently preserved to ie 
a picturesque ruin. It was built on the terrace of a 
hill, overlooking the Rhone. From the towers of 
the gateway, the view across the river into the lovely 
province of Languedoc, is very extensive. The area 
is an excavation of perhaps thirty feet in depth, and 
the rows of seats, all built of vast blocks of stone, 
stretch round it in retreating and rising platforms to 
the surface of the hill. The lower story is surround- 
ed with dens; and the upper terrace is enclosed with 
a circle of small apartments, like boxes in a theatre, 
opening by handsome arches upon the scene. It is 
the ruin of a noble structure, and even without the 
help of the imagination, exceedingly impressive. It 
seems to be at present turned into a play-ground.— 
The dens and cavities were full of Lhatrered and 
happy creatures, hiding and hallooing with all the 
delightful spirit and gaiety of French children. Pro- 
bably, it was never appropriated to a better use. 


We entered the cathedral in returning. It is an 
antique, and considered a very fine one. The twi- 
light was just falling; and the candles burning upon 
the altar, had a faint, dull glare, making the dim- 
ness of the air more perceptible. I walked up the 
long aisle to the side chapel, without observing that 
my companions had left me, and quite tired with my 
walk, seated myself against one of the gothic pillars, 
enjoying the quiet of the place, aud the momentary 
relief from exciting objects. It struck me presently 
that there was a dead silence in the church, and, as 
much to hear the sound of English as for any better 
motive, l approached the priest’s missal, which lay 
Open on a stand near me, and commenced translating 
a familiar psalm aloud. My voice echoed through 
the building with a fulness which startled me, and 
looking over my shoulder, I saw that a simple, poor 
old woman was kneeling in the centre of the church, 
praying alone She had looked up at my interru 
tion of the silence of the place, but her beads still 


I was intruding possibly between a sincere worship- 
per and her Maker, I withdrew to the side aisle, and 
made my way sotuly out of the cathedral. 

Arles appears to have modernized less than any 
town I have seen in France. The streets and the 
inhabitants look as if they had not changed for a cen- 
tury. ‘The dress of the women is very peculiar; the 
waist of the gown coming up to a point behind, be- 
tween the shoulder blades, and consequently very 
short in front, and the high cap bound to the head 
with broad velvet ribands, suffering nothing but the 
jet black curls to escape over the forehead. Asa 
class, they are the handsomest women I have seen. 
Nothing could be prettier than the small-featured, 


at every door. 


We ran down the next morning, in a few hours, to 
Marseilles. It was a cloudy, misty day, and I did 
not enjoy, as I expected, the first view of the Medi- 
terranean from the mouths of the Rhone. We put 
quite out in the swell of the sea, and the passengers 
were all strewn on the deck in the various gradations 
of sickness. My friend the captain, and myself, had 
the only constant stomachs on board. I was very 
happy to distinguish Marseilles through the mist, 
and as we approached nearer, the rocky harbour and 
the islands ot Chateau d’If and Pomegue, with the 
fortress at the mouth of the harbour, came out gra- 
dually from the mist, and the view opened to a noble 
amphitheatre of rocky mountains, in whose bosom 
lies Marseilles, at the edge of the sea. We ran into 
the narrow cove which forms the inner harbour, 
yassing an American ship, the ‘* William Penn,” 
just arrived from Philadelphia, and lying in quaran- 
tine. My blood started at the sight of the starred 
flag; and as we passed closer and I read the name 
upon her stern, a thousand recollections of that de- 
lightful city sprang to my heart, and I leaned over to 
ber from the boat’s side, with a feeling of interest 
and pleasure to which the foreign tongue that called 
me to bid adieu to newer friends, seemed an unwel- 
come interruption. 
I parted from my pleasant Parisian friend and his 
family, however, with real regret. They were po- 
lite and refined, and had given me their intimac 
voluntarily and without reserve. I shook hands wi 
them on the quay, and wished the pale and quiet in- 
valid better health, with more of feeling than is com- 
mon with acquaintances of a day. I believe them 


slipped slowly through her fingers, and feeling that | 


lively brunettes we saw sitting on the stone benches ~ 
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. thick black stump which was visible over the fields I 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


i ineere, and have not found these qualities 
to thickly in the world that I can thrust 
aside any thing that resembles them with a willing 


istrust. 
m The quay of Marseilles is one of the most sor 
scenes to met with in Europe. Vessels of a 


tions come trading to its port, and nearly every 
costume in the wee Me be seen in its busy crowds. 
I was surprised at the number of Greeks. Lene 
picturesque dresses aud dark fine faces meet you = 
every step, and it would be difficult, if it a hy 
for the shrinking eye, to believe them capable o ; n 
ignoble thought. The mould of the race is one 1d 
heroes, but if all that is said of them be wee € 
blood has become impure. Of the two or three hun- 
dred I must have seen at Marseilles, I scarce remem- 
ber one whose countenance would not have been 

ought remarkable. . 
ae al remained six days in Marseilles by the ad- 
vice of the Sardinian consul, who assured me that so 
long a residence in the south of France, is necessary 
to escape quarantine for the cholera, at the ports or 
on the frontiers of Italy. I have obtained his certi- 
ficate to-day, and depart to-morrow for Nice. My 
forced sejour here has been far from an amusing ora 
willing one. The ‘‘mistral” has blown chilly and 
with suffocating dryness, so that I have scarce breath- 
ed freely since I entered the town, and the streets, 
though andsomely laid out and built, are intolerable 
from the dust. ‘The sun scorches your skin to a 
blister, and the wind chills your blood to the bone. 
There are beautiful public walks, which, at the more 
moist seasons, must be delightful, but at present the 
leaves on the trees are all white, and you cannot keep 
your eyes open iong enough to see from one end of 
the promenade to the other. Within doors, it 18 
true, I have found every thing which could compen- 
sate for such evils; and I shall carry away pleasant 
recollections of the hospitality of my countrymen 
living here—gentlemen whose courtesies are well re- 
membered by every American traveller through the 
south of France. 

I sank into the corner of the coupe of the diligence 
for Toulon, at nine o’clock in the evening, and awoke 
with the gray of the dawn at the entrance of the pass 
of Ollioules, one of the wildest defiles I ever saw. 
The gorge is the bed of a winter torrent, and you 
travel three miles or more between two mountains 
seemingly cleft asunder, on a road cut out a little 
above the stream, with naked rock to the height of 
two or three hundred feet almost perpendicular above 
you. Nothing could be more bare and desolate than 
the whole pass, and nothing could be richer or more 
delightfuily cultivated than the low valleys upon 
which itopens. It is some four or five miles hence 
to Toulon, and we traversed the road by sunrise, the 
soft gray light creeping through the olive and orange 
trees with which the elds are laden, and the pea- 
sants just coming out to their early labour. You see 
no brute animal here except the mule; and every 
countryman you meet is accompanied by one of these 
serviceable little creatures, often quite hidden from 
sight by the enormous load he carries, or pacing pa- 
tiently aleng with a master on his back, who is by far 
the larger of the two. 

The vineyards begin to look delightfully; for the 


have hitherto passed, is in these warm valleys cover- 
ed already with masses of luxuriant vine leaves, and 
the hill-sides are lovely with the light and tender 
verdure. I saw here, tor the first time, the olive and 
date trees in perfection. ‘They grow in vast orchards 
planted regularly, and the olive resembles closely 
the willow, and reaches about the same height and 
shape. The leaves are as slender but not quite so 
long, and the colour is more dusky, like the bloom 
upon agrape. Indeed, at a short distance, the whole 
tree looks like a mass of untouched fruit. 


I was agreeably disappointed in Toulon. It is a 
rural town with a harbour—not the dirty seaport one 
naturally expects to find it. The streets are the 
cleanest I have seen in France, some of them lined 
with trees, and the fountains all over it freshen the 
eve delightfully. We had an hourto spare, and with 
Mr. D—e, an Irish gentleman, who had been my 
travelling companion, since I parted with my friend 
the Swiss, | made the circuit of the quays. They 
were covered with French naval officers and soldiers, 
promenading and conversing in the lively manner of 
this gayest of nations. A handsome child, of per- 
haps six years, was selling roses at one of the cor- 
ners, and fora sous, all she demanded, L bought six 
of the most superb damask buds just breaking into 
flower. They were the first I had seen from the 
open air since I Jeft America, and I have not often 
purchased so much pleasure with a copper coin. 

Toulon was interesting to me as the place where 
Napoleon’s career began. The fortifications are very 
imposing. We passed out of the town over the draw- 
bridge, and were again in the midst of a lovely land- 
scape, with an air of bland and exhilarating softness, 
and every thing that could delight the eye. The road 
runs along the shore of the Mediterranean, and the 
fields are green to the water edge. 

We arrived at Antibes to-day at noon, within fif- 
teen miles of the frontier of Sardinia. We have ran 
through most of the south of France, and have found 
itall like a garden. The thing most like it in our 
country, is the neighbourhood of Boston particular- 
ly the undulated country about Brookline and Dor- 
chester. Remove all the stone fences from that sweet 
country, put here and there an old chateau on an 
eminence, and change the pretty white mock cotta- 
ges of gentlemen, for the real stone cottages of pea- 


— 


this celebrated shore. The Mediterranean should 
be added at a distance, with its exquisite blue, equal- 
led by nothing but an American sky in a July noon; 
its crowds of sail, of every shape and nation, and the 
Alps in the horizon crested with snow, like clouds, 
half touched by the sun. It is really a delicious cli- 
mate. Out of the scorching sun the air is bracing 
and cool; and though my ears have been blistered 
in walking up the hillsin a travelling cap, I have 
scarcely experienced an uncomfortable sensation of 
heat, and thisin my winter dress, with flannels and a 
surtout, as | have worn them for the last six months 
past in Paris. . The air could not be tempered more 
accurately for enjoyment. I regret to go in-doors. I 
regret to sleep it away. 

Antibes was fortitied by the celebrated Vauban, 
and it looks impregnable enough to my unscientific 
eye. Ifthe portcullises were drawn up, I would not 
undertake to get into the town with the full consent 
ot the inhabitants. We walked around the ramparts, 
which are washed by the Mediterranean, and got an 
appetite in the sea-breeze, which we would willingly 
have dispensed with. I dislike to abuse people, but 
I must say that the cuisine of Madame Agarra, at 
the ** Gold Eagle,” is rather the worst I have fallen 
upon in my travels. [ler price, as is usual in France, 
was proportionably exorbitant. My Irish friend, 
who is one of the most re¥gious gentlemen of his 
country l ever met, came as near getting into a pas- 
sion with his supper and bill as was possible for a 
temper so well disciplined. For myself, having ac- 
quired only polite French, I can but ‘look daggers” 
when Lam abused. We depart presently for Nice, 
ina ricketty barouche, with post horses, the courier, 
or post coach, going no farther. It is a roomy old 
affair, that has had pretensions to style some time 
since Henri Quatre, but the arms on its pannels are 
illegible now, and the ambitious driving-box is occu- 
pied by the humble materials to remedy a probable 
break down by the way. he postillicn is cracking 
his whip impatiently, my friend has called me twice, 
and I must put up my pencil. 

Antibes again! We have returned here after an 

unsuccessful attempt to enter the Sardinian domin- 
ions. We were on the road by ten in the morning, 
and drove slowly along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, enjoying to the utmost the heavenly weather 
and the glorious scenery about us. The driver 
pointed out tous a few miles from Antibes, the very 
spot on which Napoleon landed on his return from 
Elba, and the tree, a fine old olive, under which he 
slept three hours, before commencing his march. 
We arrived at the Pont de Var about one, and cross- 
ed the river, but here we were met by a guard of 
soldiers, and our passports were demanded. The 
commissary came from the guard house with a long 
pair of tongs, and receiving them open, read them 
at the longest possible distance. They were then 
handed back to us in the same manner, and we were 
told we could not pass. We then handed him our 
certificates of quarantine at Marseilles; but we were 
told that it availed nothing, a new order having ar- 
rived from ‘Turin that very morning, to admit no 
travellers from infected or suspected places across 
the frontier. We asked if there was no means by 
which we could pass; but the commissary only shook 
his head, ordered us not to dismount on the Sardi- 
nian side of the river, and shut his door. We turned 
about and re-crossed the bridge in some perplexity. 
Phe French commissary at St. Laurent, the oppo- 
site village, received us with a suppressed smile, and 
informed us that several parties of travellers, among 
others an English gentleman and his wife and sister, 
were at the auberge, waiting for an answer from the 
pretect of Nice, having been turned back in the same 
manner since morning. We drove up, and they ad- 
vised us to send our passports by the postillion, with 
a letter to the consuls of our respective nations, re- 
questing information, which we did immediately. 

Nice is three miles from St. Laurent, and as we 
could not expect an answer for several hours, we 
amused ourselves with a stroll along the banks of the 
Var tothe Mediterranean. The Sardinian side is 
bold, and wooded to the tops of the hills very richly. 
We kept along a mile or more through the vineyards, 
and returned in time to receivea letter from the Ame- 
rican consul, confirming the orders of the commis- 
sary, but advising us to return to Antibes, and sail 
thence for Villa Franca, a lazaretto in the neighbour- 
hourhood of Nice, whence we could enter Italy, after 
seven days’ quarantine! By this time several travel- 
ling carriages had collected, and all, profiting by our 
experience, turned back together. e are now at 
the ‘*Gold Eagle,” deliberating. Some have de- 
termined to give up their object altogether, but the 
rest of us sail toemorrow morning in a fishing-boat 
tor the lazaretto. 


LLazaretto, Villa Franca.—There were but eight 
of the twenty or thirty travellers stopped at the bridge 
who thought it worth while to persevere. We are 
all here in this pest-house, and a motley mixture of 
nations itis, ‘There are two young Sicilians, re- 
turning from college to Messina; a Belgian lad of 
seventeen, just started on his travels: two aristocratic 
young Frenchmen, very elegant and very ignorant 
of the world, running down to Italy in their own car- 
riage, to avoid the cholera; a middle-aged surgeon in 
the British navy, very cool and very gentlemanly; a 
vulgar Marseilles trader, and myself. 

We were from seven in the morning till two get- 
ting away from Antibes. Our difficulues during the 
whole day are such a practical comparison of the tree- 


dom of European states and ours, that I may as weil 
detail them. 


santry, and you have a fair picture of the scenery of 


police. We were compelled to stand an hour with 
our hats off in a close, dirty office, waiting our tarn 
for this favour. The next thing was to get the per- 
mission of the prefect of the marine to embark, and 
this occupied another hour. Thence we were taken 
to the health-office, where a bill of health was made 
out for eight persons going to a lazaretto! The pa- 
drone’s freight duties were then to be settled, and we 
went back and forth between the Sardinian consul 
and the French, disputing these for another hour or 
more. Our baggage was piled upon the charrette 
at last, to be taken to the boat. The quay is outside 
the gate, and here are staiioned the douanes, or cus- 
tom-officers, who ordered our trunks to be taken 
from the eart, and searched them from top te bottom. 
After a half hour spent in repacking our effects in 
the open street, amid*a crowd of idle spectators, we 
were suffered to proceed. Almost all these various 
gentlemen expect a fee, and some demand a heavy 
one; and all this trouble and expense of time and mo- 
pey to make a voyage of fifteen miles in a fishing- 
oat! 

We hoisted the fisherman’s lateen sail, and put 
out of the little harbour in very bad temper. The 
wind was fair, and we ran along the shore for a cou- 
ple of hours, till we came to Nice, where we were 
to stop for permission to go to the lazaretto. ‘We 
were hailed off the mole with a trumpet, and suffer- 
ed to pass. Doubling a little point, balf a mile far- 
ther on, we ran into the bay of Villa Franca, a hand- 
ful of houses at the base of an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains. A little round tower stood in the centre of 
the harbour, built upon a rock, and connected with 
the town by a drawbridge, and we were landed at a 
staircase Outside, by which we mounted to show our 
papers to the health officer. The interior was a lit- 
tle circular yard, separated from an office on the 
town side by an iron grating, and looking out on the 
sea by two embrasures for cannon. Two strips of 
water and the sky above wes our whole prospect for 
the hour that we waited here. The cause of the de- 
lay was presently explained by clouds of smoke issu- 
ing from the interior. The tower filled, and a more 
nauseating odour I never inhaled. We were near 
suffocating with the intolerable smell, and the quan- 
tity of smoke deemed necessary to secure his majes- 
ty’s officers against contagion. ” 

A cautious-looking old gentleman, with gray hair, 
emerged at last from the smoke witha long cane-pole 
in his hand, and, coughing at every syllable, request- 
ed us to insert our passports in the split at the ex- 
tremity, which he thrast through the gate. This 
being done, we asked him for bread. We had break- 
fasted at seven, and it was now sundown, near twelve 
hours fast. Several of my companions had been sea- 
sick with the swell of the Mediterranean, in coming 
from Antibes, and all were faint with hunger and 
exhaustion. For myself, the villanous smell of our 
purification had made me sick, and I had no appetite, 
but the rest eat very voraciously of a loaf of coarse 
bread, which was extended to us with a tongs and 
two pieces of paper. 

After reading our passports, the magistrate inform- 
ed us that he had no orders to admit us to the laza- 
retto, and we must lie in our boat till he could send 
a messenger to Nice with our passports, and obtain 
permission. We opened upon him however, with 
such a flood of remonstrance, and with such un em- 
phasis from hunger and’ fatigue, that he consented 
to admit us temporarily on his own responsibility, 
and gave the boatmen orders to row back to a long, 
low, stone building, we had observed at the foot of a 
precipice at the entrance to the harbour, 

He was there before us, and as we mounted the 
stone ladder he pointed through the bars of a large 
inner gate, to a single chamber, separated from the 
rest of the building, and promising to send us some- 
thing to eat inthe course of the evening, left us to 
take possession. Our position was desolate enough. 
The building was new, and the plaster still soft and 
wet. There was not an article of furniture in the 
chamber, and but a single window; the floor was of 
brick, and the airas damp within asa cellar. The 
alternative was to remain out-of-doors, in the small 
yard, walled up thirty feet on'three sides, and wash- 
ed by the sea on the other; and here, on a long block 
of granite, the softest thing I could find, | determin- 
ed to make an ail fresco night of it. 


Bread, cheese, wine, and cold meat, seathed, 
Italian fashion, in nauseous oil, arrived about nine 
o’clock; and, by the light ofa candle standing ina 
boot, we sat around on the brick floor, and supped 
very merrily. Hunger had brought even our two 
French exquisites to their fare, and they ate well.— 
The navy surgeon had seen service, and had no 
qualms; the Sicilians were from a German univer- 
sity, and were not delicate; the Marseilles trader 
knew no better; and we should have been less con- 
tented with a better meal. It was superfluous to 
abuse it. 

A steep precipice hangs immediately over the la- 
zaretto, and the horn of the half moon was just dip- 
ping below it,as I stretched myself to sleep. With 
a folded coat under me, and a ecarpet-bag for a 
pillow, I soon fellasleep, and slept soundly till sun- 
rise. My companions had ehosen shelter, but all 
were happy to be early risers. We mounted our 
wall upon the sea, and promenaded till the sun was 
broadly up, and the breeze from the Mediterranean 
sharpened our appetites, and then finishing the relics 
of our supper, we waited with what patience we might 
the appearance of our breakfast. : 

The magistrate arrived at twelve yesterday, with a 
commissary from Villa Franca, who is to be our vic- 


‘pold, the Sicilians of the 


by a an immense chamber, 
on condition that we or an extra guard j 
shape of a Sardinian 
room, and eat at our table. By the way, we have a 
table, and four rough benches; and these, with three 
single mattrasses, are all the furniture we can pro- 
cure. We are compelled to sleep across the latter, 
of course, to give every one his share. 

We have come down very contentedly to our situ- 
ation, and I have been exceedingly amused at the fa- 
cility with which eight such different tempers can 
amalgamate upon compulsien. Our small quarters 
bring us in contact continually, and we harmonize 
like schoolboys. At this moment the Marseilles 
trader and the two Frenchmen are throwing stones at 
that out with the tide; the sur- 

ropped his Italian i 
the best the Belgian is fis oft 


hing off th ll with 
a pin hook and a bit of cheese; and the we Sici- 


cilians are talking lingua franca, at the top of their 
voices, to Carolina, the guardian’s daughter, who 
stands coquetting on the pier just outside the limits. 
I have got out my books and portfolio, and taken pos- 
session of the broad stair, depending on the courtesy 
of my companions to jump over me and my papers 
when they go up and dowp. =I sit here most of the 
day laughing at the fun below, and writing or read- 
ing alternately. The climate is too delicious for 
discontent. Every breath is a pleasure. The bills 
of the amphitheatre opposite to us are covered with 
olive, lemon, and orange trees; and in the evenin 
from the time the land breeze commences to blow o 
shore, until ten or eleven, the air is impregnated 
with the delicate perfume of the orange blossom, 
than which nothing could be more grateful. Nice is 
called the hospital of Europe; and truly, under this 
divine sky, and with the inspiriting vitality and soft- 
ness of the air, and all that nature can lavish of lux- 
uriance and variety upon the hills, it is the place, if 
there is one in the world, where the drooping spirit 
of the invalid must revive and renew. At this mo- 
ment the sun has crept from the peak of the highest 
mountain across the bay, and we shall scent present- 
ly the spicy wind from the shore. I close my book 
to go upon the wall, which I see the surgeon has 
mounted already with the same object, to cateh the 
first breath that blows seaward. 

It isSunday, aud an Italian sammer morning. I do 
not think my eyes ever woke upon so lovely a day. 
The long, lazy swell comes in from the Mediterra- 
nean as smooth as glass; the sails of a beautiful yacht, 
belonging to an English nobleman at Nice, and lying 
becalmed just now in the bay, are hanging motion- 
less about the masts; the sky is without a speck, and 
the air just seems to me to steep every nerve and fibre 
of the frame with repose and pleasure. Now and 
then in America I have felta June morning that ap- 
proached it, but never the degree, the fulness, t 
sunny softness of this exquisite clime. Ittranquillizes 
the mind as well as the body. You cannot resist 
feeling contented and genial. We are all out of 
doors, and my companions have brought down their 
mattrasses, and are lying along the shade of the east 
wall, talking quietly and pleasantly; the usual sounds 
of the workmen on the quays of the town are still, 
our harbour-guard lies asleep in his boat, the yellow 
flag of the lazaretto clings to the staff, every thi 
about us breathes tranquillity. Prisoner asl am, 
would not stir willingly to-day. 

We have had two arrivals this morning—a boat 
from Antibes, with a company of players bound for 
the theatre at Milan; and two French deserters from 
the regiment at Toulon, who escaped in a leaky boat, 
and have made this voyage slong the coast to get into 
Italy. They knew nothing of the quarantine, and 
were very much surprised at their arrest. They will, 

robably, be dclivered "P to the French consul.— 
Ihe new comers are all put together in the large 
chamber next us, and we have been talking with 
them through the grate. His majesty of Sardinia is 
not spared in their voluble denunciations. 

Our imprisonment is getting to be a little tedious. 
We lengthen our breakfasts and dinners, goto sleep 
early, and get up late, but a lazaretto is a dull place 
after all. We have no books, except dictionaries 
and grammars, and I am on my last sheet of paper. 
What I shall do the two remaining days, I cannot 
divine. Our meals were amusing fora while. We 
have but three knives and four glasess; and the Bel- 
gian, having cut bis plate in two on the first day, has 
eaten since from the mash-bowl. The saltis in a 
brown paper, the vinegar in a shell; and the meats, 
to be kept warm during their passage by water, are 
brought in the black utensils in which they are cook- 
ed. Our table cloth appeared to-day of all the co- 
lours of the rainbow, We sat down to breakfast with 
a general ery of horror. Still, with youth and good 
spirits, we manage to be more contented than one 
would expect; and our lively discussions of the spot 
on the quey where the table shall be laid, and the 
noise of our dinners en plein ar, would convince a 
spectator that we were a merry and sufficiently hap- 
py company. 

I like my companions, on the whole, very much. 
The surgeon has been in Canada and the west of 
New York, and we have travelled the same routes, 
and male, in several instances, the same acquaint- 
ances. He has been in almost every part of the 
world also, and his descriptions are very graphic and 
sensible. The Belgian talks,of his new King Leo- 
German universities; and, 
when I have exhausted all they can tell me, I turn 
to our Parisians, whom I find I have met all last 
winter without noticing them at the parties; and we 


First of all, our passports were to be vised by the | tualler during the quarantine. He has enlarged our | discuss the belles, and the different members of the 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


beau monde, with all the touching air and tone of ex- 
iles from paradise. Ina case of desperate ennui, 
wearied with studying and talking, the sea wall isa 
delightful lounge, and the blue Mediterranean plays 
the witch to the indolent fancy, and beguiles it well. 
I have never seen such a beautiful sheet of water. 
The colour is peculiarly rich and clear, like an in- 
tensely blue sky, heaving into waves. Ido not find 
the often repeated description of its loveliness exag- 
gerated. 

Our seven days expire to-morrow, and we are pre- 

paring to eat our last dinner in the lazaretto with 

at glee. A temporary table is already laid upon 
the quay, and two strips of board raised upon some 
ingenious contrivance, I cannot well say what, and 
covered with all the private and public napkins that 
retained any portion of their maiden whiteness. 
Our knives are reduced to two, one having disap- 
peared unaccountably; but the deficiency is partially 
remedied. The surgeon has whittled a pine knot, 
which floated in upon the tide, into a distant imita- 
tion; and one of the company has produced a deli- 
cate dagger, that looks very like a keepsake from a 
lady; and, by the reluctant manner in which it was 
put to service, the profanation cost his sentiment an 
effort. Its white handle and silver sheath lie across 
a plate, abridged of its proportions by a very formi- 
dable segment. There was no disguising the poverty 
of the brown paper that contained the salt. It was 
too necessary to be made an “‘aside,”’ and lies plump 
in the middle of the table. I fear there has been 
more fun in the preparation than we shall feel in 
eating the dinner when it arrives. The Belgian 
stands on the wall, watching all the boats from 
town; but they pass off down the harbour, one after 
another, and we are destined to keep our appetites 
to alate hour. Their detestable cookery needs the 
‘sauce of hunger.” 

The Belgian’s hat waves in the air, and the com- 
missary’s boat must be in sight. As we get off at 
six o’clock to-morrow morning, my portfolio shuts 
till I find another resting place, probably Genoa.— 
NM. Y. Mirror, 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Aueusr 25, 18382. 


Sprines.—The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter to the editor of the Baltimore Pa- 
triot:—‘*‘Since the end of June, at different periods, 
upwards of two hundred persons have been resident 
simultaneously in the hotel of the Spring. For some 
days the number could not have been less than two 
hundred and fifty, of whom a large proportion were 
children. No known case of indisposition has, how- 
ever, occurred, except one, which was casual, and 
speedily cured. This is proof of singular salubrity 
of position. The table has been uniformly supplied 
as in former seasons, and the guests have not appear- 
ed to confine themselves to any particular regimen. 
It is true that the company has consisted of persons 
of the most respectable character, but the fact of uni- 
versal health in so large anumber, when the atmos- 
phere has been particularly unpropitious in so many 
other parts of the country, is avery strong and cre- 
ditable testimony. The sense of security which may 
be indulged at these Springs, arises not merely from 
elevated and airy situation, the nature of the soil, and 
the variety of fine rides in the neighbourhood, but 
from the construction of the hotel, which admits of 
constant and complete ventilation, and affords large 
halls for the tables and social amusements, and a 
piazza of great length and breadth, well shaded, for 
wholesome exercise in good or bad weather. The 
place is altogether a remarkably safe and pleasant 
resort, and being no longer crowded, may be now vi- 
sited with particular satisfaction and advantage.” 


A most interesting and satisfactory report of the 
Ladies’ Branch of the Union Benevolent Association 
of Philadelphia, has just been published. Much 
good has already been effected through the philan- 
thropic exertions of the members of this society, 


which promises to be one of the most practically and - 


extensively useful ever organized. We regret we 
have not space in our columns to give the entire re- 
port, but the annexed brief extract from it, will tend 
to exhibit the description of relief administered. 
The Committee who have under their charge the 
eighth district of the city, report the following asthe 
result of their labours for the last quarter, — 

District No. 8.—Thirty-seven families relieved 
last winter in one section, have obtained employ- 
ment. 

One adult and one child permanently employed 
through the means of a visitor. 

A number of deposits for fuel are made. None 
under fifty cents. One of two dollarsand fifty cents, 


proceeds of lace work sold by a visitor, fora poor 
woman. 


The father of a family, who had given himself u 
to the habits of intemperance, has, it is wean 
through the influence of the visitors, reformed. For 
several months, he has entirely abstained, and though 
strong inducements were offered to him to abandon 
his wise resolve, he continues sober. In addition to 
the above, a single visitor in this district says, ‘I 
have found in my section, ten sober industrious men, 
doing well for their families. One has deposited $5 
for fuel. The remaining nine promise to deposit. 
Eight industrious widows, who are earning their 
living. ‘Two of them have placed their rentin my 
hands to be paid monthly. ” 

Three girls, whose father has deserted his family, 
have been placed at service. Also, under care, seven 
sick and infirm females, six of whom are widows. 
Two men have left their families in distress. Other 
three are idle and intemperate, to whom assistance 
or counsel is of no avail. In one or two of the above 
mentioned cases of sickness, aid has been received 
from the Guardians of the Poor, and from the Meth- 
odist Female society. 


There were but 444 deaths in New York last week, 
56 less than in Philadelphia. 


Distressiné.—The Doylestown Democrat has 
the following:—‘*We understand that some person, 
while passing along the Delaware, on the Jersey 
side, a few miles above Trenton, happening to look 
into one of the fishing-houses, which abound along 
the shore, and at this season of the year are unoccu- 
pied, discovered three dead bodies, and on going on 
alittle further, found the corpse ofa woman. He 
went in search of some of the neighbours, who, when 
they had collected together, succeeded afier some 
difficulty in getting the body of the woman carried 
into the house with the others. A physician was 
sent for, to make an examination, who, we learn, 
gave it as his opinion that they had died of Cholera. 
The bodies were in a complete state of putrefaction, 
and nobody could be found to bury them. It was 
then deemed advisable to fire the building, which 
was done, and the bodies consumed in it. They 
were workmen from the Raritan canal.” 


The Cholera continues to abate in Philadelphia.— 
Forty-eight new cases and fea deaths were reported 
yesterday, but twenty-one of the cases and four deaths 
jn private practice. If the present fine weather con- 
tinues, the epidemic will soon, we trust, wholly dis- 
appear. 


Mr. Mrs. and Miss Pelby are playing at the War- 
ren street Theatre, Boston. 


THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS. 

This isa new work that has just been re-published 
by the Harpers, having been incorporated with their 
Family Library, three volumes of which it oceupies. 
It is from the pen of J. St. John, Esq. and embraces 
the lives of celebrated travellers, with a brief synop- 
sis of their respective narratives. The work possesses 
strong interest, and affords a hasty view of the man- 
ners and habits of almost all the discovered nations of 
the globe. To those who have not read the produc- 


tions of celebrated travellers in detail, these volumes 


will prove of great value, and impart much informa- 
tion. True, from their sketchy character, the infor- 
mation to be derived from them is necessarily limit- 
ed, but as many extracts are given in the language of 
the travellers themselves, a vast variety of amusing 
reading matter, descriptive of the manners and habits 
of various sections of the earth, is blended with the 
biographies. 

As a specimen of the production, we annex an ex- 
tract from the biography of Marco Polo, in which this 
** ancient mariner” deseribes the family and palace 
of the great khan of Northern China. The deserip- 
tion applies to the thirteenth century. 


As our traveller has not thought proper, however, 
to describe these various journeys chronologically, 
or, indeed, to determine with any degree of exact- 
ness when any one of them took place, we are at 
liberty, in recording his ghee to adopt 
whatever arrangement we please; and it being indis- 

utable that Northern China was the first part of 
Kublai’s dominions, properly so called, which he en- 
tered, it appears most rational to commence the his- 
tory of his Chinese travels with an outline of what 
he saw in that division of the empire. 

The khan himself, whose profuse munificence 
enabled Marco Polo to perform with pleasure and 
comfort his long and numerous expeditions, was a 
fine handsome man of middle stature, with a fresh 
complexion, bright black eyes, a well-formed nose, 
and a form every way well proportioned. He had 
four wives, each of whom had the title of empress, 
and possessed her own magnificent palace, with a 
separate court, consisting of three hundred maids of 
honour, a large number of eunuchs, and a suite 


amounting at least.to ten thousand persons. He, 
moreover, possessed a numerous harem besides his 
wives; and in order to keep up a constant supply 
of tresh beauties, messengers were despatched every 
two years into a province of ‘Tartary remarkable for 
the beauty: of its women, and therefore set apart as 
a caocng for royal concubines, to collect the finest 
among the daughters of the land forthe khan. As 
the inhabitants of this country consider it an hon- 
our to breed mistresses for their prince, the **elegans 
formarum spectator” had no difficulty in finding 
whatever number of young women he desired, and 
generally returned to court with at least five hundred 
in his charge. So vast an army of women were not, 
however, marched all at once into the khan’s harem. 
Examiners were appointed to fan away the chaff from 
the corn—that is, to discover whether any of these 
fair damsels snored in their sleep, had an unsavoury 
smell, or were addicted to any mischievous or dis- 
agreeable tricks in their behaviour. Such, says the 
traveller, as were finally approved were divided into 
parties of five, and one such party attended in the 
chamber of the khan during three days and three 
nights intheir turn, while another party waited in 
an adjoining apartment to prepare whatever the 
others might command them. ‘The girls of inferior 
charms were employed in menial offices about the 
palace, or were bestowed in marriage, with large 
portions, upon the favoured officers of the khan. 

The number of the khan’s family, though not alto- 
gether answerable to this vast establishment of 
women, was respectable—consisting of forty-seven 
sons, of whom twenty-two were by his wives, and all 
employed in offices of trust and Some in the em- 

ire. Of the number of his daughters we are not 
informed. 

The imperial city of Cambalu, the modern Peking, 
formed the residence of the khan during the months 
of December, January, and February. The palace 
of Kublai stood in the midst of a prodigious park, 
thirty-two miles in circumference, surrounded by a 
lofty wall and deep ditch. This enclosure, like all 
Mongol works of the kind, was square, and each of 
its four sides was pierced by but one gate, so that 
between gate and gate there was a distance of eight 
miles. Within this vast square stood another, 
twenty-four miles in cireumference, the walls being 
equidistant from those of the outer square, and 
pierced on the northern and southern sides by three 
gates, of which the centre one, loftier and more 
magnificent than the rest, wasreserved for the khan 
alone. At the four corners, and in the centre of 
each face of the inner square, were superb and spa- 
cious buildings, which were royal arsenals for con- 
taining the implements and machinery of war, such 
as horse-trappings, long and crossbows and arrows, 
helmets, cuirasses, leather armour, &c. Marco Polo 
makes no mention of artillery or of fire arms of any 
kind, from which it may be fairly inferred that the 
use of gunpowder, notwithstanding the vain preten- 
sions of the modern Chinese, was unknown to their 
ancestors of the thirteenth century; for it is incon- 
ceivable that so intelligent and observant a traveller 
as Marco Polo should have omitted all mention of 
so stupendous an invention, had it in his age been 
known either to the Chinese or their conquerors.— 
Indeed, though certainly superior in civilization and 
the arts of life to the nations of Europe, they appear 
to have been altogether inferior in the science of 
destruction; for when Sian-fu had for three years 
checked the arms of Kublai Khan in his conquest 
of Southern China, the Tartars were compelled to 
have recourse to the ingenuity of Nicolo and Maffio 
Polo, who, constructing immense catapults capable 
of casting stones of three hundred pound weight, 
enabled them, by battering down the houses and 
shaking the walls as withan earthquake, to terrify 
the inhabitants into submission. 


To return, however, to the description of the pa- 
Jace. The space between the first and second walls 
was bare and level, and appropriated to the exereis- 
ing of the troops. But having passed the second 
wall, you discovered an immense park, resembling 
the paradises of the ancient Persian kings, stretching 
away on all sides into green lawns, dotted and broken 
into long sunny vistas or embowered shades by nu- 
merous groves of trees, between the rich and various 
foliage of which the glittering pinnacles and snow- 
white battlements of the palace walls appeared at 
intervals. The palace itself wasa mile in length, 
but, not being of corresponding height, had rather the 
appearance of a vast terrace or range of buildings than 
of one structure. Its interior was divided into nume- 
rous apartments, some of which were of prodigious 
dimensions and splendidly ornamented; the walls 
being covered with figures of men, birds, and ani- 
mals in exquisite relief and richly gilt. A labyrinth 
of carving, gilding, and the most brilliant colours, 
red, green, and blue, supplied the place of a ceiling; 
and the united effect of the whole oppressed the soul 
with a sense of painful splendour. On the north of 
this poetical abode, which rivalled in vastness and 
magnificence the Olympic domes of Homer, stood 
an artificial hill, a mile in circumference and of cor- 
responding height, which was skilfully planted with 
evergreen trees, which the Great Khan had caused to 
be brought feom remote places, with all their roots, 
on the backs of elephants. At the foot of this hill 
were two beautiful lakes embosomed in trees, and 
filled with a multitude of delicate fish. 

That portion of the imperial city which had been 
erected by Kublai Khan was square, like his palace. 
It was less extensive, however, than the royal 
grounds, being only twenty-four miles in cireumfe- 
rence, The streets were all straight, and six miles 


in length, and the houses were erected on each side, 
with courts and gardens, like palaces. Ata certain 
hour of the night, a bell, like the curfew of the Nor- 
mans, was sounded in the city, after which it was 
not lawful for any person to go out of doors unless 


upon the most urgent business; for example, to pro- — 


cure assistance for a woman in labour; in which 
case, however, they were compelled to carry torches 
before them, from which we may infer that the 
streets were not lighted with lamps. Twelve exten- 
sive suburbs, inhabited by foreign merchants and 
by tradespeople, and more populous than the city it- 
self, lay without the walls. 


From the same narrative we take an extract, giving i 


some account of the southern portion of the Khan’s 
dominions. 


The capital of Southern China, called Quinsai, or 
Kinsai, by Marco Polo, a name signifying the ‘‘ce- 
lestial city,” was a place of prodigious magnitude, 
being, according to the accounts of the Chinese, not 
less than one hundred miles in circumference. The 
rough estimate of the extent of Kinsai, though be- 
yond doubt considerably exaggerated, is after all not 
so very incredible as may at first appear. Within this 
circumference, if the place were constructed after 
the usual fashion of a Chinese city, would be includ- 
ed parks and gardens of an immense extent, vast 
open places for the evolutions of the troops, besides 
the ten market places, each two miles in circumfer- 
ence, mentioned by Marco Polo, and many other 
large places not covered with houses. By these 
means Kinsai might have been nearly one hundred 
miles in cireuit, without approaching London in rich- 
es or population. ‘That modern travellers have found 
no trace of such amazing extent in Hang-chen, Kua- 
hing, or whatever city they determine Kinsai to have 
been, by no means invalidates the assertion of Marco 
Polo; for considering the revolutions which China 
has undergone, and the perishable materials of the 
ordinary dwellings of its inhabitants, we may look 
upon the space of ooary six hundred years as more 
than sufficient to have changed the site of Kensai into 
a desert. Were the seat of government to be re- 
moved from Calcutta to Agra or Delhi, the revolution 
of one century would reduce that ** city of palaces” 
to a miserable village, or wholly bury it in the pesti- 
lential bog from which its sumptuous but perishable 
edifices originally rose like an exhalation. 

I will suppose, therefore, in spite of geographical 
scepticism, that Kinsai fell very far short of the mag- 
nitude which the Chinese, not Marco Polo, attribut- 
ed toit. Thecity was nearly surrounded by water, 
having on one side a great river, and on the other 
side a lake, while innumerable canals, intersectiag 
it in all directions, rendered the very streets naviga- 
ble, as it were, like those of Venice, and floated away 
all filth into the channel of the river. Twelve thou- 
sand bridges, great and small, were thrown over 
these canals, beneath which barks, boats and barges, 
bearing a numerous aquatic population, continually 
passed to and fro; while horsemen dashed along, and 
chariots rolled from street to street above. ‘Three 
days in every week, the peasantry from all the coun- 
try round passed into the city, to the number of forty 
or fifty thousand, bringing in the productions of the 
earth, with cattle, fowls, game, and every species of 
provision necessary for the subsistence of so mighty 
a population. ‘Though provisions were so ‘cheap, 
however, that two geese, or four ducks, might be 
purchased for a Venetian groat, the poor were redu- 
ced to so miserable a state of wretchedness, that they 
gladly devoured the flesh of the most unclean ani- 
mals, and every species of disgusting offal. The 
markets were supplied with an abundance of most 
kinds of fruit, among which a pear of peculiar fra- 
grance, and white and gold peaches, were the most 
exquisite. Raisins and wine were imported from 
other provinces; but from the ocean, which was no 
more than twenty-five miles distant, so great a profu- 
sion of fish were brought, that, at first sight, it seem- 
ed as if it-could never be consumed, though it all 
disappeared in a few hours. 


Around the immense market-places were the 
shops of the jewellers and spice-merchants; and in 
the adjoining streets were numerous hot and cold 
baths, with all the apparatus which belong to those 
establishments in eastern countries. ‘These places, 
as the inhabitants bathed every day, were well fre- 
quented, and the attendants accustomed to the busi- 
ness from their childhood exceedingly skilful in the 
performance of their duties. A trait which marks 
the voluptuous temperament of the Chinese oceurs 
in the account of this city. An incredible number 
of courtesaus, splendidly attired, perfumed, and 
living with a large establishment of servants in spa- 
cious and magnificent houses, were found at Kinsai; 
and, like their sisters in ancient Greece, were skill- 
ed in all those arts which captivate and enslave ener- 
vated minds. The tradesmen possessed great wealth, 
and appeared in their shops sumptuously dressed in 
silks, in addition to which their wives adorned them- 
selves with costly jewels. Their houses were well 
built, and contained pictures and other ornaments of 
immense value. In their dealing they were remarka- 
ble for their integrity, and great suavity and deco- 
rum appeared in their manners. Notwithstanding 
the gentleness of their dispositions, however, their 
hatred of their Mongol conquerors, who had depri- 
ved them of their independence and the more con- 
genial rule of their native princes, was not to be 
disguised. 

All the streets were paved with stone, while the 
centre was macadamized, a mark of civilization no 
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’ found in Paris, or many other European 
‘ Pe a tg any more than the cleanliness which ac- 
«companied it. Hackeey coaches with silk cushions, 
; ta: ublic gardens, and shady walks were among the 
P ~ juxuries of the people of Kinsai; while,as Mr. Kerr 
: © very sensibly remarks, the delights of European 
. ; capitals were processions of monks among perpetua 
)) dunghills in narrow crooked lanes. Still, in the 
; > midst of all this wealth and luxury, poverty and tre- 
i 7 mendous suffering existed, compelling parents “4 
sell their children, and when no buyers 
; to expose them to death. ‘T'went thousand infants 
thas deserted were annually snatched 
tion by the Emperor Fanfur, and maintained an 
5 educated until they could provide for ee 
Marco Polo’s opportunity for studying the cus- 
toms and manners of this part of the empire were 
> such as no other European has ever enjoyed, as 
r | © ‘through the peculiar affection of the Great Khan, 
- > he was appointed governor of one of its principal 
2 © cities, and exercised this authority during three 
t Rta years. Vet, strange to say, he makes no mention 
e > of tea, and alludes only once, and that but slightly, 
4 } > tothe manufacture of porcelain. These omissions, 
it > however, are in all probability not to be attributed 
8 > to him, but to the heedlessness or ignorance of tran- 
r " scribers and copyists, who, not knowin what to 
- > make of the terms, boldly omitted them. The most 
st remarkable manufacture of porcelain in his time ap- 
pears to have been at a city which he calls Trinqui, 
x situated on one branch of the river which flowed to 
c Zaitum, supposed to be the modern Canton. Here 
e he was informed a certain kind of earth or clay was 
d thrown up into vast conical heaps, where it remain- 
le ed exposed to the action of the atmosphere for thirty 
d or forty years, after which, refined, as he says, by 
i= >» time, it was mawufactured into dishes, which were 
‘@ =) painted and baked in furnaces. 
0 
VARIETIES. 
k 
Droit once took it into 
‘0 his head to employ the leisure of a long vacation in 
° an expedition to Berlin, and accordingly provided 
on himself with the necessary introductions for appear- 
é ing with advantage at the court of Frederick the 
le Great. His companion in this expedition was Colo- 
le nel Barre, his colleague in the representation of the 
borough of Calne. Both were of course presented to 
al his Majesty in their proper titles; and the military 
z- mers unconscious of the meaning of the word 
t- solicitor, or thinking, perhaps, that solicitor-general 
ry was English for major or lieutenant-general, gave 
er the distinguished British warriors, as he took them 
ig both to be, a highly flattering reception. Of course, 
a- = @ to such guests no species of entertainment could pos- 


Ay | ® sibly give more gratification than a review; and toa 


u- review they were invited, a notification being sent 
er "% them at the same time that they need be under no 
Ss, Je anxiety as to their equipage or appointments, as the 
ly royal stables would furnish them the means of ap- 
id pearing on the ground in a manner suitable to their 
ee rank. ‘To keep up the proper dignity of this rank, 
n- Dunning attired himself on the appointed morning 
ty in full court suit, bag, wig, dress sword, and buckles 
he | of extreme resplendency both on shoes and garters. 
of When the time came for setting forward he descend- 
ity ed to the door of his hotel, prepared to assume a be- 
P> ) coming attitude in the carriage he expected to find 
be in attendance; but what was his astonishment and 
u- dismay, when, instead of landau, chariot, or barouche, 


ey @ he beheld two orderly dragoons holding by the bri- 
as many snorting caparisoned for the 


he field, and pawing the ground withimpatience to start 
»st for the scene of action. We may easily believe Mr. 
‘as | @ Solicitor’s heart sank within him at this sight. But 
st time pressed: Colonel Barre was already in the act 
om, of mounting; the King and his tall grenadiers could 
no not be kept waiting, and there was no alternative 
fue but trusting himself to the precarious mode of con- 
m- veyance at hand. 

all f it is the mark of a superior mind, they say, to ke 


7§ capable of framing sudden resolves for unexpected 
>} emergencies; so seeing there was no help for it, he, 
after some little delay, manfully made up his mind for 
the worst; and with the assistance cf some strenuous 
/ BPlegging-up, as it is called, from the dragoons, he at 
Blength found himself ensconced in the hollow of a de- 
PHmi-pique saddle. Fortunately for him, the toppling 
Meantle behind, and the equally lofty pommel, to say 
> Bnothing of the holsters in front, between which his 
liminutive person was more than half buried, wedged 
Mim in sufficiently close to secure him from any im- 
Pnediate apprehension of encountering the hard fate 
Bhat befel Judge Twisden of yore. But against the 
Mestiny of John Gilpin there were no protection; and 
Bhe —_ citizens were indulged that morning with 
Much such a spectacle as was formerly enjoyed by 
Whose who dwell between Edmonton and Ware.— 
Pe he mettlesome steed was quicker than his royal 
raster had been in apprehending the unmilitary cha- 
% " acter of the rider who now bestrode him; aud taking 
Pis own way without restraint, went curvetting and 
PPrancing along till he arrived at his wonted station 
n the field, near the person of his Majesty. Dunning 
as by this time convinced that it was a much easier 
ask to jockey juries than chargers, and that however 
; ilful he might have approved himself in the first 
PF these offices, he had no vocation for the lasts— 
5 oy herefore wisely resolving to desist, while it was yet 
: ime, from such adventurous pursuits, he besought 
mnis friend Barre, or some other benevolent person, 
rescue him a once from his perilous situation. — 


Vhen the king, and the officers about him, had done 


laughing at the ludicrous exhibition, his majesty 
very naturally enquired how it came to pass that an 
English general could be no better equestrian than 
our dismounted hero; and he then for the first time 
learnt that we islanders have generals in Westmins- 
ter Hall, as well as in the Horse Guards.—[From a 
well written { Life of Dunning, Lord Ashburton,’ in 
the ‘Law Magazine.” Just published. 


Ont Cuzern More.— A few days since, a gentle- 
man was passing through Barnes, on his way to town 
in an Open carriage, with a pair of horses, attended 
by one servant, when he was stopped by some men 
who had been celebrating the happy event of passing 
the Reform Biil, and who with a long pole, which 
they held across the road in front of the horses, arrest- 
ed the progress of the carriage, calling upon the 
gentleman inside to give a cheer for Reform; at 
the same time directing his attention to the Thames, 
which runs close by the spot, hinting that if he did 
not comply with their wishes, they would put him, 
carriage, horses, footman, coachman, and all, into 
the river. The gentleman seeing the necessity of 
the case, and thinking it expedient to go with the 
stream rather than sink in the Thames, after appeal- 
ing in vain to his clamorous assailants to be allowed 
to proceed, stood up in the carriage and shouted ‘Re- 
form for ever.” ‘his was followed by loud cheers 
from the men, who then removed the obstruction, 
and the gentleman continued his journey. They then 
stopped two horsemen, who were following close to 
the carriage, and called upon them to imitate the 
gentleman. They replied, that they could have no 
objection to do as the Duke of Wellington had done. 
They then eried ** Reform for ever;” and the men, 
in their joy, roared out ** Reform and the Duke of 
Wellington, for ever!” 


Tse Doxe or WELLINGTON’s Granp FetTe.— 
This splendid entertainment took place on Tuesday 
evening, at Apsley House. The preparations were 
unique. The apartments illuminated were—the 
four Saloons, the Library, the Long Gallery, the 
Great Banqueting Hall, the Morning Room, and the 
Corridors, the outer and inner Halls, &e. A full 
company of the Grenadier Guards marched into the 
court-yard, with the band playing, and displaying the 
standard presented on that day by the King. At half 
past ten the visitants began to arrive, all in the 
richest dresses we ever saw, particularly the ladies, 
who were all habited in the Court costume; and 
the display of diamonds exceeded all example; the 
—- in full military uniforms, except Mr. 

ankes, and a few others of the old school, who are 
not connected with the Lieutenancies of Counties or 
the militia. At a quarter before one, a general cheer 
announced the approach of Royalty, the carriage 
lamps being seen like glowworms ia the distant 
shrubberies lining the road of Constitution Hill. Six- 
of the Royal equipages preceded the one occupied 
by the King and Queen. Their Majesties were well 
received; in fact the shouts were enthusiastic. At 
the top of the lower flight of steps stood the illustri- 
ous host, in his full Marshal’s uniform, and wearing 
all his Orders. His Grace assisted the King and 
Queen to alight, and conducted their majesties to 
the presence of the company. At about this time the 
dancing commenced, to the music of Collinet’s and 
Musard’s band of twenty performers. The line of 
carriages even at this hour reached up to Berkley 
street. After the three first quadrilles in the grand 
saloons south,there were waltzes in the rooms north, 
and then the supper was announced,and a sumptuous 
sight it was—a real Roman banquet, served on gold 
and silver plate. ‘heir majesties were looking well 
and in high spirits; they seemed much gratified with 
the light and airy movements of the juvenile waltz- 
ers, among whom were Prince George of Cumber- 
land and Prince George of Cambridge. At half past 
three, the King and Royal party left the scene of 
splendour and gaiety. ‘The merry round was kept 
up Ull half-past five o’elock. Although the house 
was literally crammed, the heat was not so great as 
might have been expected. The judicious arrange- 
ments, by the introduction of wire blinds, &e. were 
completely successful. ‘The King and Queen were 
greeted with the same applause at their departure. 
Some confusion oceurred among the carriages at the 
entrance, which is narrow; but among the mass of 
equipages there was perfect order, in consequence 
of there being plenty of sea-room, i. e. Hyde Park 
being thrown open during the night. 


TRANSMIGRATION OF Souts.—The Hindoo creed 
derives its peculiar character from the tenet, so 
generally diffused throughout the East, respecting 
the transmigration of souls, According to this be- 
lief, the spirit of man, after death, is not conveyed 
into a different state of existence, bat goes to animate 
some other mortal body, or even one belonging to 
the brute creation. The receptacle into which it 
then enters is decided by the course of action follow- 
ed during the present life. Whe yirtuous man may 
rise from an humble caste to the rank of a prince or 
even of a Bramin, while the depraved not only sink 
into degradation as human beings, but even have 
their souls enclosed in the bodies Of animals. With 
this view, the Hindoo oracles endeavor to establish 
a certain conformity between the offences committed 
and the condition under which they are expiated. 
The thief is converted into some animal addicted to 
steal the articles which were the wonted objects of 
his own depredation. The pilferer of grain ts meta- 
morphosed into a rat; while he who stole roots or 


fruit becomes an ape. The person thus lowered in | 


the scale of being must pass through a long succes- 
sion of degraded births ere he can re-assume the hu- 
man form and endowments. This belief is so fa- 
miliar to the Hindoo, that his conversations are fill- 
ed with allusions to it. If he sees any one suffer- 
ing under evils that seem unmerited, he at once pro- 
nounces them the penalty of sin committed in a pre- 
vious stage and form of existence. Even on seeing 
a cow or dog receive a severe beating, he infers that 
the soul which animates them must, under its human 
shape, have committed some offence worthy of such 
eastigation. Wives, who consider themselves inju- 
riously treated by their husbands, or servants by 
their masters, indulge the earnest hope, that in some 
future state of being they shall exchange conditions, 
and obtain the opportunity of a signal retaliation.— 
Edinburg Cabinet Library. 


‘*Paternal” Governments are fine things. The Go- 
vernment of the Austrian Emperor Francis is a 
grand-paternal Government, and very odd are the 
secret histories of its offspring. The Augsburg Ga- 
zette of the 9th instant says that the indisposition of 
the young Duke de Reichstadt has again assumed 
‘tan alarming character.” If the reports of travel- 
lers are to be believed, this ‘‘alarming character” 
most probably consists in the poor youth’s having 
been brought into a state of morbid debility, mental 
as well as corporeal, by the humane policy of Austrian 
prudence. 


New Gun.—A new kind of gun has lately been in- 
troduced into England by Mr. Demondion, which 
is loaded and primed at one operation, and is cock- 
ed by lifting up the breech to introduce the cartridge. 
The cartridge is of a peculiar kind, containing with- 
in itself a tube filled with detonating powder, which, 
exploding in the very middle of the cartridge, pro- 
duces a better discharge. It requires a third less 
powder than common cartridges, and the bore of the 
gun is greater at the breech than at the muzzle, 
which makes it carry further and more correctly. — 
The gun is so easily managed, that with afew hour’s 
practice a soldier will fire from ten to nineteen shots 
a minute, and can also fire upright or lying down— 
marching or standing—one way as well as the 
other. | Fal not having to use his arm to load he 
is less liable to be wounded by the enemy’s shot; and 
for the same reason, the gun is very advantageous 
on board ship. 

A Plain Answer.—In the Jury Court at Edinburg, 
a few years ago, a gentleman was prosecuted for a 
trespass. The evidence on behalf of the plainiiff 
was conclusive, but the Judge, asa matter of course, 
inquired whether any thing was to be urged in de- 
fence? Turning to a gentleman who sat within the 
bar, and who displayed a most lugubrious elonga- 
tion of countenance, he said, ‘*Pray, Sir, are you 
concerned for the defendant?” ‘*Yes, my Lord, 1 
am most deeply concerned. . He’s my brother!” 


Anecdote of James I.—\t was the custom of this 
merry monarch to visit different parts of the king- 


it sometimes placed his royal person in awkward 
jeopardies—was often repaid by the fund of amuse- 
ment it afforded him. One winter evening, James 
Hook atrip to Leslie, and having entered a public- 
house there, he sat himself down at the large kitchen 
fire, where he found two gentlemen socially discus- 
sing a tankard of ale. The King immediately join- 
ed in the conversation, and was not long in ascertain- 
ing that he sat in company with two very important 
personages, namely, the Priest and the Dominie of 
the parish. The ale was excellent, the conversation 
amusing; and the King remained a considerable time 
both delighted and delighting. At last, however, 
the gude wife was told to ‘‘count the lawing,” when 
the Dominie remarked, We’Il no let this man be ony 
thing: he’s a stranger, and mair than that, he has 

aid his share wi’ his wit. Na, na! replied the 

riest, we cam a’in * ae door, sae ig og make it 
higgledy piggledy. Shortly after this, the King sent 
for his to the of Falkland. When 
both were seated in the royal presence, he com- 
menced with the one, Who and what are you? Please 
your grace, repled the clergyman, I’m the priest of 
Leslie. And what are you? inquired the King, turn- 
ing to the obeisant tutor, Please your grace, I’m the 
Dominie of Leslie. And what income have each of 
you per annum! continued his majesty. Both the 
stipend and the salary were named of course. Well, 
said the King, do you both come in at the same door 
and go out at the same door? Yes, sire, was the re- 
ply. Good again, said the Monarch, with an affable 
smile. And since that isthe case, I shall in future 
make your incomes higgledy piggledy! For raany 

ears after that the allowance to the Priest and the 

minie was the same. 


Grrsey Fonerat.—On the 5th of Au 
died an individual of whom the **Oxfor 
gives the annexed account:— : 

The mortal remains of an aged female, belonging 
to this singular race of people, were on 7 hursda 
last consigned to the earth in Highworth church-yard, 
attended by a great concourse of spectators, attract- 
ed to the spot by the novelty of the spectacle. The 
interment was condueted with the greatest decorum, 
the interest of the scene being heightened, instead 
of damped, by the incessant rain, which fell in tor- 


st, 1830, 
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dom incog, for fun, and his condescension—although |~ 


band. He acted as chief mourner on the occasion, 
and, with his numerous offspring forming the proces- 
sion, was by ‘the pitiless storm assailed, unmoved,’ 
They appeared fully impressed with the awful so- 
lemnity of the last duty t = were about to perform 
for one who had been a wife and mother for nearly 

reescore years and ten. When living, she was a 
perfect ‘Meg Merrilies” in appearance, and it is 
even said that she was the identical person whom 
Walter Scott had in view when he wrote that inimi- 
table eharacter in Guy Mannering. Be this as it 
may, for considerably more than half a century she 
exercised her ocular powers in propounding the 
**good or bad fortune” of all the fair-going damsels 
of the country round. She had inspired many a love- 
lorn maid, not merely with hope, but with a “dead 
certainty” that the joys of Hymen should be hers in 
less than one fleeting year; and the Delphic oracle 
never imparted half the satisfaction to its anxious en- 
— than our aged sybil invariably did to hers.— 

rue itis, however, that her powers of divining good 
fortune in some measure depended on the generosity 
of her applicants; and while, for a shilling, or less, 
some poor maidens were constrained to put up with 
the promise merely of *‘a gentleman with a one horse 
shay,”—the boon of a half crown would purchase a 
*‘lord with a coach and six.’” Often at *‘fair time” she 
was seen to retire with some expecting lass to a re- 
mote.corner of Highworth church-yard, when, like 
a second Cassandra, ‘‘big with the mysteries of 
fate,’’ she would unfold her anxious enquirer’s fu- 
ture destiny; her predictions might not ‘‘always” 
come true to the exact letter, still while there was 
life there was hope, and who would not purchase a 
year of such hopes for the trifling sum of halfa 
crown?—besides, even in that case, the verifications 
of her predictions were only in unison with those of 
our great High Priest of Astrologers, Francis Moore, 
who wonderfully contrives that every thing shall come 
to pass ‘the day before or the day after.” It should 
have been stated before, that she made her mortal 
exit in a lane in the vicinity of Highworth, and that, 
in the coffin with her remains, were enclosed a knife 
and fork, and plate; and five tapers (not wax we pre- 
sume, ) were placed on the lid, and kept constantl 
burning till her removal for interment; after whic 
ceremony, the whole of her wardrobe was burnt, 
and her donkey and dog were slaughtered by her near- 
est relatives, in conformity to a superstitious custom 
remaining among her tribe, derived, perhaps, from 
the east, where, on the demise of a person of distine- 
tion, the whole of their appendages both living and 
dead, are destroyed, in order that the defunct ma 
have the benefit of their services in the next world. 
It is said that a memorial isto be erected to her 
memory with the following simple epitaph: 


‘Being dead yet speaketh.” 
Beneath lies one—they say could tell 
By the magic of her spell, 
By the most unerring signs, 
By the hand’s mysterious lines, 
What our earthly lot should be, 
What our future destiny. 
But the dust that lies below De 
Speaks more truly, for e’en now, 
It bids the proud, ere life is past, 
Contemplate their lot at last, 
When this world’s gaudy vision’s 
When high and low shall be as one, 
When rich and poor, and vileand just, - 
Shall mingle in one commondust. 


nothing that strikes a northern traveller more than 
the singular transparency of the waters; and the far- 
ther he penetrates to the Arctic regions, the more 
forcibly is his attention rivetted to this fact. At the 
depth of 20 fathoms, or 120 feet, the whole surface 
of the ground is exposed to view; beds composed en- 
tirely of shells, and lightly sprinkled with them, and 
submarine forests, present, through the clear me- 
dium, new wonders to the unaccustomed eye. It is 
stated by Sir Capel de Brooke, and fully confirmed 
by my observation in Norway, that sometimes on the 
shores of Norland the sea is transparent to a depth 
of four or five hundred feet; and that when a boat 
passes over subaqueous mountains, whose summit 
rises above that line, but whose bases are fixed in an 
unfathomable abyss, the visible illusion is so perfect. 
that one who has gradually in tranquil progress pas 
over the surface, ascendin the rugged 
steep, shrinks back with horror as crosses the 
vortex, under en impression that he is falling head- 
long down the wee The transparency of tro- 
pical waters, genera ly, as far as my experience goes, 
is not comparable to that of the sea in these northern 
latitudes; though exception may be made in favour 
of the China seas, and a few isolated spots on the 
Atlantic. Every one who has passed over the bank 
known to sailors as the Sayade Malha, ten degrees 
north of the Mauritius, must remember with pleasure 
the worlds of shells and coral which the translucid 
water exposesto view at a depth of thirty or thirty- 
five fathoms.—Eliicott’s Letters. 
ENcoUNTER BETWEEN 4 HUNTING TIGER AND A 
Stae.—The following experiment was made by his 
rcyal highness the late Duke of Camberland, to as- 
certain the true and natural instinetive courage of 
the stag, when opposed to any enemy of the most 
formidable and terrific description: To effect this, 
one of the ablest stags in Windsor Forest was enclo- 
sed in an area formed upon a selected spot near the 
lodge, and surrounded with a remarkably strong net 


rents on the venerable uncovered locks of the hus- 


toiling, full fifteen feet high. This operation took 


TRANSPARENCY oF THE SEA.—There is perhaps “ 
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lace in sight of Ascot Heath races, so that thousands 
upon the occasion. When every thing 
was prepared, and the stag parading in majestic con- 
sternation at the assemblage of people around the 
network; a trained ounce or hunting tiger, was led 
in, hoodwinked, by the two blacks that had the care 
of him, and who, upon a signal, set him and his eyes 
at liberty. Perhaps so general a silence never pre- 
vailed among 80 many thousands of spectators as at 
that moment, when the slightest aspirations of a 
breeze might have been distinctly heard. The ounce, 
taking one general survey, instantly caught sight of 
the deer, and crouching down on his belly, continued 
to creep exactly in the manner of a cat drawing up to 
a mouse, watching to dart upon it with safety. ‘The 
stag, however, most warily, steadily and sagaciously 
turned as he turned; and this strange and desperate 
antagonist found himself dangerously opposed by the 
threatenings of his formidable brow antlers. In vain 
did the ounce attempt every manceuvre to turn his 
flanks; the stag possessed too much generalship to 
be foiled upon the oe oe of his native country, 
by a foreign invader. His cautious warfare continu- 
ing so long as to render it tedious, and probably to 
protract the time of starting the horses on the race 

round, his royal highness inquired if by irritating 
the ounce, the catastrophe might not be hastened !— 
He was answered, it probably might prove danger- 
ous, or be attended with disagreeable consequences; 
but it was ordered to be done, upon which the keepers 
proceeded very near the ounce and did as they were 
directed; when immediately, without attacking the 
deer, with a most furious and elastic bound, he 
sprang at and cleared the toiling that enclosed them; 
landing amidst the clamours, shouts, and affrighten- 
ed screams of the multitude, who fled in every direc- 
tion, each male and female thinking themselves the 
destined victim of the ounce’s rage, who, neverthe- 
less, regardless of their persons, crossed the road, 
and rushed into the opposite wood, where he fasten- 
ed upon the haunch of one of the fallow deer, and 
brought him to the ground. His keepers, to whom 
he was perfectly familiarized, hesitated for some 
time to go near him; at length, however, they mus- 
tered resolution to approach, and eutting the deer’s 
throat, separated the haunch which he had seized, 
and led him away with it in his mouth.—Brown’s 
Anecdotes of Quadrupeds. 

Tue River Nicer.—Niger, a large river of 
Central Africa, celebrated for the uncertainty and 
mystery which prevailed for ages respecting its 
course and termination, a problem which has been 
but recently solved. Its source is in western Africa, 
near that of the river Senegal. In the upper part of 
its course it is called by the natives the Joliba, 
and in the lower part itis known by the name of 
the Quorra: The name of the Niger was given to 
it by Europeans, from the supposition that it was 
the same river mentioned by Herodotus, Ptolemy, 
and others. It is doubtful, however, whether its 
existence was known to the ancient geographers. 
To the moderns it has been known but very im- 
perfectly, By many it was believed to be a branch 
of the Nile, by others to lose jtself, either in a lake, 
or in the sands of the deserts of Africa. Thus its 
source, as well as its course, remained in obscurity 
until the latter part of the 18th century, when an 
association was formed in Great Britain for the pur- 
pose of promoting discovery in Africa. In 1788, 
this society despatched John Ledyard, an Ameri- 
can by birth, who had been round the world with 


_ Capt. Cook, and wasa remarkably enterprising tra- 


veller. His instructions were to penetrate the inte- 
rior from Egypt, in search of the Niger. He, how- 
ever, unfortunately perished at Cairo, in Egypt, the 
same year. Other fruitless attempts were made by 
English travellers, proving fatal to themselves, and 
the course of this river remained in obscurity, no 
modern traveller having succeeded in reaching its 
banks. The honour of accomplishing this hazardous 
enterprize, was reserved for the celebrated Mango 
Park, an Englishman, sent ovt by the association 
above referred to, in 1795. Landing on the western 
coast, he penetrated up the river Gambia, which he 
leftat Medina. Having crossed the Senegal, he ar- 
rived soon after at Jarra, and taking a course south- 
ward of east, after great hardships, he at length ar- 
rived at (he long sought for Niger, which he beheld 
flowing from west to east. From Sego, he continued 
his journey to Silla, along the bank of the Niger, 
where, finding himself ye and destitute, he 
determined on returning to England, where he ar- 
rived in December, 1797. . 
Park was sent out again, in 1805, by the African 
Association, to pursue his investigations respecting 
this river, but this second journey terminated fatally. 
He proceeded with a party to the banks of the Niger, 
a few miles below Sego, where he accomplished the 
building of a vessel, and embarked with four Euro- 
peans, the only survivors of his party, intending to 
deseend the river to its mouth, From aecounts af- 
terwards received, it appeared that they were attack- 
ed by the natives at Boussa, and killed; the boat was 
lost, and Mr. Park drowned in the river. Various 
expeditions since sent to Africa, to explore this river, 
have proved unsuccessful and fatal to the adven- 
turers, until 1830, when two young men, Richard 
Lander and his brother John, were sent out by the 
British government, (Richard Lander having for- 
merly accompanied Captain Clapperton on a similar 
expedition.) They landed at Badagry, on the west 
coast of Africa, and proceeded over land to Boussa, 
on the Niger, from whence they ascended to Yaoorie. 
They then descended the river, and finally reached 


outh of the Niger, which had been be- 
Sivtnete ws on river Nun, thus having had the ho- 
nour of deciding a question which had Sane geo- 
graphers for ages. The course of the Niger is nearly 
north-east from its sources to ‘l'imbuctoo, soon after 
which it is believed to turn to the south-east, until it 
reaches Yaoorie; from thence its course varies from 
south-east to south-west, flowing into the Bight of 
Benin, (a part of the Gulf of Gainea.) Itis supposed 
to have several mouths, although but one is known. 
Its course has been traced for 2000 miles, a conside- 
rable part of which is navigable for steamboats, 
through a rich and populous country, and its whole 
length is probably three thousand miles, 


SELECTIONS. 


Froin the London Metropolitan. 


THIRD VOYAGE OF HUCKABACK. 


*“* * * * One night I found the water 
washing by the side of my standing bed-place in the 
cabin, and jumping out in alarm to ascertain the 
cause, I plunged over head and ears. The fact was, 
that the ship, when lifted by the ice, had sprung a 
leak, which gradually filled without my perceiving 
it. My fear of drowning was so great, that I ran 
into the very danger which I would have svoided.— 
I darted out of the cabin windows into the sea, where- 
as had I gone upon deck I should have been safe; 
for a little reflection might have told me, that a ves- 
sel laden with oil could not have sunk—but reflection 
came too late, and benumbed with the coldness of 
the waters, I could have struggled but a few seconds 
more, when I suddenly came in contact with a spar 
somewhat bigger than a boat’s mast. I seized it to 
support myself, and was surprised at finding it jerked 
from me occasionally, as if there was somebody else 
had hold of it, and who wished to force me to let go; 
but it was quite dark, and I could distinguish nothing. 
1 clung to it until daylight appeared, when what was 
my horror to perceive an enormous shark close to 
me. [anticipated every moment to feel his teeth 
crushing me in half, and I shut myeyesthat I might 
not add to the horrors of my death, by a witness to 
the means. Some minutes had elapsed, which ap- 

eared to me as so many hours, when surprised at 
been still alive, I ventured to open my eyes. The 
shark was still at the same distance, and on examin- 
ing I perceived, that the boat’s mast or spar, to which 
I was clinging, had been passed through his nose in 
a transverse direction, being exactly balanced on ei- 
ther side. The shark was of the description found 
in the North Seas, which is calicd by the sailors the 
blind shark. I now perfectly understood that he 
had been caught and spritsail yarded, as the seamen 
term it, and then turned adritt for their diversion.— 
‘The buoyancy of the spar prevents the animal from 
sinking down under the water, and this punishment 
of their dreaded enemy is a very favorite amusement 
of sailors. 

I summoned up all my courage, and being tired 
of holding on by the spar, resolved to mount upon 
his back, which 1 accomplished without difficulty, 
and I found the seat on his shoulders before the dor- 
sal fin, not only secure but very comfortable. The 
animal, unaccustomed to carry weight, made several 
attempts to get rid of me, but not being able to sink 
Iretained my seat. He then increased his velocity, 
and we went on over a smooth sea, at the rate of 
about three knotsan hour. Fortwo days I continued 
my course to the southward, upon my novel convey- 
ance, during which I had nothing to eat except a few 
small barnacles, and some parasitical vermin, pecu- 
liar to the animal, which I discovered under his fins. 
[ also found a small remora, or sucking fish, near his 
tail, but when I put it to my mouth, it fixed itself so 
firmly on both my lips, that I thought they were 
sealed forever. No force could detich it, and there 
it hung like a padlock for many hours, to my great 
mortification and annoyance, but at last it died from 
being so long out of water, and when it dropped off | 
devoured it. 

Un the third day I observed land at a distance; it 
appeared to be an island, but I had no idea what it 
could be. My steed continued his course straight 
towards it, and being blind run his nose right upon 
shore; before he found out his mistake I slipped off 
his back, and climbing the steep sides of the Island, 
was once more, as I thought, on terra firma.— 
es with long watching, | laid down and fell fast 
asleep. 

1 was awakened by something touching me on the 
shoulder, and opening my eyes 1 perceived I was 
surrounded by several people, whom I naturally in- 
ferred to be the natives of the island. They were 
clad in dresses which appeared to me to be made of 
black leather, consisting of a pair of trowsers and a 
long pea jacket, very similar to those worn by the 
Esquimaux Indians, which we occasionally fell in 
with in the Northern Ocean. ‘They each held a 
a harpoon, formed entirely of bone, in their right 

ands. 


I was not a little surprised at being addressed in 
the Patois dialect of the Basques in my own country, 
which is spoken about Bayonne and other parts ad- 
jacent to the Pyrenees. To their questions I an- 
swered that I was the only survivor of the crew of 
a whaler, which had been frozen up in the ice, dur- 
ing the winter; that she had filled with water, and 
that L had saved myself upon the back of a shark. 

They expressed no surprise at my unheard of con- 
veyance to the island: on the contrary, merely ob- 
served that sharks were too vicious to ride, and ask- 


ed me to accompany them to their town, an invita- 
tion whieh I gladly accepted. As I walked along, I 
observed that the island was composed of white po- 


rous pamice stone, without the least symptoms of 


vegetation; not even a piece of moss could I discover 
—nothing but pure pumice stone, with thousands of 
beautiful n lizards, about ten inches long, play- 
ing about in every part. The road was steep, and in 
several parts the rock wascut into steps to enable you 
toascend. After an hour’s fatiguing walk, which I 
never should have aceomplished in my weak state 
without the assistance of the islanders, we arrived at 
the summit. The view which met my eyes was 
striking. I was on the peak ofa chain of hills, form- 
ing an immense amphitheatre, encircling a valley 
which appeared about fifteen miles in diameter, and 
the major part of which was occupied by a lake of 
water. 

could discern what appeared to be the habitations 
of men, on different parts of the lake; but there was 
not a tree or a shrub to be seen. 

‘* What,” demanded I of the man who appeared 
to take the lead of the rest of the party, ‘“thave you 
no trees here?” 

** None whatever; and yet we can do very weil 
without them. Do you not observe that there is no 
raould; that the island is composed entirely of pumice 
stone?” 

**I do,” replied I. ** Pray, what is the name of 
your barton spot—and in what part of the world are 
we?? 

** As for its name, we call it Whale Island,” re- 
plTed the man; ‘*but as for where we are, we cannot 
exactly tell, ourselves, for we are a floating island, 
being composed entirely of pumice stone, whose 
specific gravity as you must know is much lighter 
than that of water.”’ 

‘** How strange,”? observed I; ‘‘I cannot believe 
that you are in earnest.” 

** And yet not quite so strange as you imagine;” 
replied my conductor. ‘* If you examine the struc- 
ture of the island, from where you now stand, you 
perceive at once, that it has been the crater of some 
large volcano. It is easy to imagine, that after hav- 
ing reared its head above the surface of the sea, by 
some of those sudden caprices of ever working na- 
ture, the base has again sunk down, leaving the sum- 
mit of the crater floating on the ocean. Such is our 
opinion of the island; and 1 doubt whether your ge- 
ologists on thecontinent would produce a more satis- 
factory theory.” 

** What? you have communicated with Europe, 
then?” cried I, delighted with the hopes of return. 

** We have communication, but we do not com- 
municate again. In the winter time, this island, 
which, strange as it may appear to you, does not 
change its position many hundred miles in the course 
of centuries, is enclosed with the icebergs in the 
north; when spring appears, we are disengaged, and 
then drift a degree or two to the southward, seldom 
more.” 

‘¢ Are you not then affected by the winds and the 
tides?” 

“ Of course we are; but there is an universal ba- 
lance throughout nature, and every thing finds its 
level. ‘There is order when every thing appears dis- 
order—and no stream runs in one direction without 
a counter stream to restore the equilibrium. Upon 
the whole, what with the under currents, and the 
changes which continually take place, I should say 
that we are very little, if at all, affected by the tides 
—which may be considered as a sort of exercise, pre- 
scribed by nature to keep the ocean in good health. 
The same may be aflirmed with respect to the wind. 
Wind isa substance, as well as water, capable of great 
expansion, but still a substance. A certain portion 
has been alloted to the world for its convenience, 
and there is a regularity in its apparent variability. It 
must be self-evident when all the winds have been 
collected to the eastward by the N. W. gales which 
prevail in winter, that it must be crowded and penned 
up in that quarter, and from its known expansive 
powers, must return and restore the equilibrium.— 
‘That isthe reason why we have such a long continu- 
ance of easterly winds in the months of February 
and March.” 

** You said that you had communication with Eu- 
rope?” 

** We have occasionally visits perforce, from those 
who are cast away in ships or boats; but the people 
who come here have never returned. The difficulty 
of leaving the island is very great, and we flatter our- 
sesves that few who have ever remained any time with 
us have ever felt the desire.” 

** What, not toleave a barren rock, without even 
a blade of grass upon it.” 

** Happiness” replied my conductor, ‘* does not 
consist in the variety of your possessions, but in be- 
ing contented with what you have;” and he commenc- 
ed the descent of the hill. 

I followed him, in a melancholy mood, for I 
could imaginesittle comfort in such a sterile spot. 

**T am nota native of this island,” observed he, 
as we walked alate; **it is more than four hundred 
years since it was first inhabited by the crew ofa 
French vessel whieh was lost in the Northern 
ocean. But I do not wish to leave it; 1 was cast on 
it in a whale boat, when separated from the ship, in 
a snow storm, about twenty-five years ago. I am 
now a married man, witha family, and am consider- 
ed one of the wealthiest inhabitants of the island, 
for 1 possess between forty and fifty whales.’ 

** Whales!” exclaimed I, with astonishment. 

‘* Yes,” replied he, “‘ whales, which are the staple 
of this ‘sland, and without them we should not be 


prosperous, and so happy as we are. But you have 
much to see and learn; will by-and-by acknow. 
ledge that there is nothing existing in the world 
which, from necessity, and by perseverance, man 
eannot subject to his use. Yon lake, which covers 
the bottom of our valley, is our source of wealth and 
comfort, and yields us an increase as plentiful as the 
most fertile plains of Italy and France.” 

As we arrived close to the foot of the hills, I 
ceived several black substances on the shores of the 
lake. ‘* Are those whales?” inquired I. 

‘* They were whales, but they are now houses,— 
That one by itself is mine, which I hope you will 
consider as yours, until you have made up your mind 
as to what you will do.’ ; 

We descended to the beach, and his companions, 
wishing me good morning, left me with my conduc- 
tor, who led the way tohis house. It was composed 
of the skin of one entire whale, much larger than any 
one I had ever seen in the Northern ocean. The 
back bone and ribs of the animal served as rafters to 
extend the skin, which wore the resemblance of a 
long tent; it was further secured by ropes formed of 
the twisted sinews, which passed over the top, and 
were made fast to stakes of bone firmly fixed in the 
ground on each side. When I entered, I found to 
my surprise, that there was plenty of light, which 
was supplied from windows, composed of small panes 
of whalebone ground down very thin, and at the fur- 
ther ewd the head and skull of the animal formed a 
kitchen, the smoke from the fire escaping through 
the spiracles or breathing holes above. 

On each side of the room into which I was ushered, 
were raised seats, covered with seal skins, and the 
other end of the house was divided off with a species 
of black skin, into sleeping apartments for the master 
of the house and his family. There was not the least 
smell, as I anticipated before I entered this strange 
dwelling place. 

I was introduced to his wife, who welcomed me 
with cordiality. Sh2 was dressed in the same dark 
skin as her husband, but of a mugh finer texture, and 
had a scarlet cap on her head, as well as scarlet trim- 
mings to the front and bottom of her dress, which on 
the whole was not only comfortable, but becoming in 
its appearance. 

A bowl of milk was presented to me, to refresh 
me after my walk and long abstinence. 

** How!” observed I, ‘have you milk here, with- 
out pasture?”’ 


“Yes,” replied my host, ‘drink it and tell me if 
you think it palatable.” 

I did so, and found it very little different from the 
asses’ milk of my own country—perhaps with a lit- 
tle more acidity of taste. In the meantime, several 
varieties of shell fish, and a large cheese, were placed 
upon the table, which as well as the stools, was come 
posed entirely of bone. 

**And cheese, too?” said I. 

**Yes, and you will find it not bad. It is the milk 
of the whale which you have drank; and the cheese 
is prepared from the same.” 

** Friend Huckaback,” observed the Pacha, ‘I 
think you are telling me lies. Who ever heard of 
whales’ milk?” 

**Allah forbid that I should attempt to deceive a 
person of your highness’s judgment; it could only end 
in mortification and defeat to myself.”’ 

**That’s very true,” observed the Pacha. 

**Your highness has net called to mind, that the 
whale is what naturalists call a ‘ hot blood animal,’ 
with arteries and circulation of the bleod similar to 
the human species; and that it brings forth its young 
alive, and nurses it at the breast.”’ 


**Very true,” observed the Pacha, “I had forgot 
that. 


My conductor resumed as follows:—** As I told 
you before, the whale is the staple of this island. 
You observe that his skin serves us as a house; from 
his bones we form all our implements—from his si- 
news, our thickest ropes down to eur finest thread. 
The dress we wear is composed of the belly part of 
the skin, dressed with a sort of soap, composed from 
the alkali obtained from the sea weed which abounds 
in the lake, and the oil of the whale. His blabber 
serves us for fuel and candle; his flesh for meat; and 
the milk is invaluable to us. It is true, we have 
other resources; we have our lizards, and a variety 
of fish and shell fish; and when we are shut up in the 
ice in the winter among the icebergs, we procure 
the flesh and skins of the seals and the polar bear. 
But we have no vegetables of _ kind; and although 
the want of bread may at first be unpleasant, a few 
weeks will reconcile you to the privation. But it is 
time to repose after your fatigues—I will report your 
arrival to the great harpooner, after I have shown 
you to your chamber.” He then conducted me to an 
inner room, where I found a couch, composed of the 
skins of the Polar bears, on which I threw myself, 
and in a few minutes was fast asleep. 

The next morning I was awakened by my host. 
‘* If you wish to see the whales milked, this is the 
hour that they are called in; a short-walk will ex- 
plain more to you than many hours’ conversation.” 

j arose perfectly refreshed from my long nap, and 
followed my conductor. We passed a large tank. 
‘*This is our water; we are obliged not to waste it, 
although we have a sufficiency: the tank is coated by 
a cement, formed of lime, obtained by the burning 
of the shells of fish, We make all our vessels that 
are submitted to the fire, of the same substance, 
mixed with pounded Java; and it is burnt in the fire 
and mixed with pounded sea salt.” 

We arrived at the edge of the lake, where we 
came to a large, shallow dock, cut out of the lava in 
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ide. in which were about two dozen young 

dg Seal followed my host as he walked round 
e. 
eT yese are my calves; we do not admit the mo- 
thers until we have first drawn off what milk we re- 
uire.” 

% Several men now came down to the beach; one of 
them blew a horn, formed out of a part of the horn 
of a sea unicorn, and immediately a herd of whales 
collected at the sound, and swam towards the beach. 
‘They all answered to their names; and when the 87% 
waded in the water up to their knees, quietly ee 1 
ed on their sides, so as to present one of their ae pen 
to them clear of the water. ‘This was squeezed 
four men, and the contents received into a large paul, 
composed of the bones of a whale neatly hooped to- 
gether by the same substance. ‘ 

As soon as the breast of the animal was empty, 
with a lash of its tail it recovered the deep water, 
and swam round and round in small circles near to 
Owe always leave one breast for the calf,” ob- 
served my host; ‘* when they are all milked, I shall 
open the pen and let the mothers in. on ‘ 

‘What are those enormous whales which are 
slaying at a distance?” 

: 2 ‘They are our Whale oxen,” answered my host; 
«< we find that they grow toan enormous size. Our 
houses are built of their skins.” | 

*¢ Is that a dead whale on the beach?” 

* s¢Jt isone of our whale boats,” replied he, ‘* but 
formed, as yOu supposed, from the skin of a whale, 
hardened by frequent application of oil and lime.— 
We use them to catch the whales when we want 
them.” 

‘* You do not use the harpoon, then?” ; 

‘¢ Only when we kill; in general we noose the tail, 
and fasten the rope to one of these boats, which are so 
buoyant, that the whale cannot take it down, and soon 
tires with his own exertions, Lam now speaking of 
the males reserved for breeding, or strange whales, 
who sometimes find their way into our lake during the 
winter: our own are so domesticated from their intan- 
cy, that we have little trouble with them; but it is time 
that we return.” 

‘* Here,” observed my host,as we passed a whale 
house, ** is one of our manufactories; we will step in. 
‘Lhis is the common stuff of the country, which is used 
for partitions in houses, &c. ‘This, a finer sort, such 
asl wear atpresent. Here we have the skin of the 
whale calf, which is usually worn by the women.— 
This is the most expensive article of our manufac- 
tures; it is the belly part of the calf’s skin, which 
being white, admits of a dye from the marex—a shell 
fish very common on our shore.” 

** Have you money ?” inquired L.. 

** None—we exchange; but the chief article of ex- 
change, and which serves as money, is the whale 
cheese, which keeps tor years, and improves in qua- 
lity. ‘That fine cloth is worth eight new cheeses a 
square yard, which is very dear.” 

We arrived at the house, where we found our re- 
past ready; an excellent stew received my commen- 
dation. 

**It is one of our favourite dishes,” replied my 
host; * it is made of lizard’s tails.” 

** Lizard’s tails!” 

** Yes; Iam about to procure some for dinner, and 
you shall see my preserve.” 

in the course of the day [walked with my host a 
short distance up the hill, when we stopped at a large 
pit, covered with a net work made of whales’ sinews. 
ihe man who accompanied us, descended, and soon 
returned with @ pail full of lizards, confined by a si- 
milar netover them. He tovk them out one by one, 
and pulled their tails, which were immediately left 
in hishand. He then notched the stump, and threw 
the animal into the pit. 

**Of what use is it to return the animals?” ob- 
served I, 

** Because their tails will grow again by next 
year.” 

‘** But why, then, were the stumps notched in the 
middle?” 

** That they might have two tails instead of one, 
which is invariably the case, ’? replied my host. 

But L will not tire your Highness with an account 
of all that 1 saw, and which occurred curing my stay 
on that island. If 1 were to enter into the excellence 
ot their government, which consisted of a Great 
Harpooner, and two councils of first and second Har- 
a or of the manners and customs of the in- 
sabitants, ceremonies at births, and marriages, and 
deaths—of their amusements, and their ingenious 
supply of all their wants, it would afford materials 
for at least two volumes quarto, without margin. I 
shall therefore confine m)~elf to stating, that after a 
sojourn of six months, | became so impatient to quit 


Ue island, that L determined to encounter any risk 


rather than not to accomplish it. 

My bost, aud all the principal inhabitants, finding 
that ao persuasion could induce me to stay, consented 
at last, to furnish me with the means, which Lhad hit 
upon to make my escape. 

1 omitted to mention to your Highness, the whales 
had been rendered so docile, that they were not only 
used for draught on the lake, but even for carrying 
on their backs. I never could be persuaded to mount 
one, | had such a horror of being seated on a fish’s 
back, after my travelling on the shark; but 1 had 
often crossed the lake in one of the great whale boats, 
towed by one or two of the animals fastened to it by 
loops over their tails. This conveyance suggested to 
me the idea of my escape, which t proposed to make 
by means of one of these large whale boats, covered 


completely in, and to be towed out of the mouth of 
the lake by one of the draught whales. 

At my request a boat was prepared, and covered 
in with whale bone windows, to admit light; a stock 
of provisions were supplied me sufficient for a long 
voyage; and the whale being putto,1 departed amidst 
the tears and lamentations of the friendly islanders, 
who looked upon me as a man bent upon my own de. 
struction. But 1 was aware that the fishery would 
soon commence, and had great hopes of being picked 
up by some of the vessels. I was soon clear of the 
Jake; and the Jad who was on the back of the draught 
whale having towed me out in pursuance of his or- 
ders, until the island appeared like a cloud on the ho- 
rizon, cast me loose and hastened back, that he might 
return home before dark. 

For three weeks I remained in the inside of this 
enormous boat, or rather I may say fish, tossed upon 
the waves, but without injury, from its extreme 
buoyancy. One morning 1 was awakened from a 
sound sleep by a suddeu blow on the outside of my 
vessel, 1 imagined that I had come in contact with 
an iceberg, but the sound of voices convinced me, 
that at last J had fallen in with my fellow creatures. 
A harpoon was now driven in, which I narrowly es- 
caped, and a volley of execrations followed, by which 
I knew immediately the people were English. 
After a few minutes, they commenced sawing a 
hole in the side of my whale boat; and a piece being 
removed, ahead was putiu. Fearful cf another har- 
poon, I had raised up my large white bear skin as a 
defence, and the man perceiving it, immediately 
withdrew his head, saying there was a white bear in 
the belly of the whale.- Ihe boat shoved off anc 
they commenced firing musket balls, which pierced 
my boat through and through, and I was obliged to 
lay down in the bottom to save my life. Afterabout 
twenty shots, the boat again come along side, and a 
man, putting his head in, and perceiving me at the 
bottom of the boat, covered over with the bear’s skin, 
imagined that the animal had been killed, and re- 
ported to his companions. With some degree of 
apprehension they climbed in at the whole they had 
cut, when I lifted up the bear’s skin and made my 
appearance, dressed in the black skin worn by the 
inhabitants of Whale’s Island. This frightened them 
still more; one roared out that it was the devil, and 
they all ran to make their escape at the hole by which 
they entered, but in their eagerness they prevented 
each other. 

It was with difficulty that I convinced them that I 
was harmless, which 1 did at last; and having ex- 
plained in few words how I came there, they permit- 
ted me to go with them on board of the sup. The 
captain was very sulky when he heard the story; he 
had imagined it to be a dead whale, and had ordered 
it to be towed alongside, to cut off the blubber. Dis- 
appointed in his expectations, he declared that I was 
a Jonas, who had come out of the whale’s belly, and 
there would be no luck in the ship if I remained.— 
The sailors, whose profits in the voyage were regula- 
ted by the number of fish taken, thought this an ex- 
cellent reason for throwing me overboard; and had 
there not been two sail in sight, standing towards 
them, 1 certainly should have had some more adven- 
tures tonarrate. At last they consented to put me 
on board of one which had hoisted Freuch colours. 
She was from Havre, and having twelve fish on board 
was returhing home. ‘lhe captain consented to give 
me a passage, and in two mouths | was once more in 
my native country. 

Such, your Highness, were the adventures of my 
Third Voyage. 

**Well, the story of the Island was rather too long,” 
observed the Pacha, ‘‘but altogether, it was amusing. 
Mustapha, L think it is worth ten pieces of gold.” 


THE RULING PASSION, 


It happened on a certain time, at the assizes of an 
English county-town, that among the prisouers tried 
and condemned, was one who had been convicted of 
house-breaking, and ordered to be executed, Part 
of the sentence was, that after he was dead his body 
should be delivered to the surgeons for dissection. 

When the day appointed for the execution came, 
the prisuner was brought out and hanged, and in dete 
time he was cut down, and in conformity to the sen- 
tence, his body was delivered to a surgeon of the 
town for such anatomical operations as he might 
judge proper. ‘The doctor bore off his prize with 
great glee; and having carried the body into his dis- 
secting-room for the purpose of trying some experi- 
ment On it, he stripped it naked, and put it into a 
warm bath. Having left the room a moment, the 
doctor was not a lite surprised and startled on his 
return, to find his sudject sitting upright in the bath, 
and staring wildly about the room. ‘Uhe man him- 
self seemed equally surprised; but after a little while 
an eclaircisment took place. The doctor found on ex- 
amination thatthe neck of his new patient had not 
been broken, and that the hanging having produced 
only a suspension of animation, he had been revived 
by the effects of the bath. On this unexpected emer- 
gency, the surgeon was nota litle puzzled what to 
do—-whether to deliver the reviving felon to the ci- 
vil authorities and have him hanged over again to 
better purpose, or whether he should keep himself 

guiltless of a life which seemed spared so providen- 
tially. Atlast the doctor’s good nature prevailed, 
and after demanding and receiving the most solemn 
assurance that he would leave the country imme- 
diately, renounce his wicked ways, and never again 
make free with the property of his acighbours, he 
suffered the house-breaker toescape. | 


In less thana year, this same felon was arrested for 
some new depredation, tried, convicted, and again 
sentenced to death, When the kind-hearted sur- 
geon, who had before spared his life, heard of this 
new conviction, his curiosity and benevolence im- 
pelled him to visit the prisoner. He inquired of him 
with the greatest earnestness, how he could possibly 
have renewed his depredations after having escaped 
so narrowly before, and in the face and eyes of his 
solemn protestations to renounce thieving forever? 
** Why doctor,” said the felon, ‘*1 was born a thief 
and there is no fighting against nature; to tell the 
truth sir, on the occasion of our first acquaintance, 
when you entered the room and found me sitting up- 


right in the bath, 1 was looking around to see what 
1 could steal.” — Bost. Ailus. 


THE IRISH SOLDIER. 


The following is an extract from a speech by G. 
W. Custis, at a recent celebration of the birth day of 
O’Connel. 


The recollections of America’s days of trial must 
the more and more endear to her the memory of Irish- 
men’s services in the *‘times that tried men’s souls.” 
Perhaps | may tire you with ‘‘a thrice told tale,” yet, 
if the Americans were as much instructed in the his. 
tory of their own times as they are in the records of 
antiquity, they would find as brilliant instances of 
courage and patriotism to admire, in the lives and 
actions of the heroes of their Revolution, as of those 
who flourished in the days of Romeand Greece. The 
rising generations should be taughtin their schools 
the story of their fathers’ fame; and then the youth- 
ful historians would dwell with as much admiration 
upon the passage of the Delaware, as they are 
wont to do on the passsages of the Rubicon or the 
Granicus. 

Do the mellowed recollections of antiquity contain 
a finer instance of courage and fidelity, under the 
severest pressure of misfortune, than is found in the 
story which Ihave illustrated from the rostrum, and 
from the stage, of poor John Byrne, the Irish soldier 
of the revolution. —[Cheers. 

Years have rolled away since an aged and broken 
man came to my door, and saluted me with a God 
bless your honor, and its Washington’s old soldier 
that’s come to seeye. 1am proud to inform you that 
1 often receive a call from the honored remnants of 
the Revolution. ‘They say that they cannot pass my 
domicil, without calling on one they are pleased to 
term a member of the old family. And so hear me, 
God! more welcome to my house and my heart are 
these gray and withered relics of the heroic time, 
than would be the presence of an Emperor.—[Cheer- 


ing. 
£5) ne was one of the finest types of that order of 
beings, now almost extinct, that ever met my notice. 
Never can | forget the touching scene that ensued, 
when I had ordered acup, to cheer the old man’s 
heart, the sublime expression of his features, when, 


having drank to his honor’s health, he reverently 
turned his eyes towards higher and better worlds, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘and here’s to the memory of Gene- 
ral Washington, who isin heaven.” Iwasa head 
that a Guido should haye painted, o’er which seventy 
winters had shed their snows, while tears of venera- 
tion, at the remembrance ef a loved commander, 
coursed each other down the channels, which time 
and hard service had worn full many and deep. 

The sufferings which Byrne endured, were even 
a refinement upon the hellish usages of the prison 

ship. For this preference he was eutirely indebted 
to his brogue, which betrayed his being a native of 
the Emerald Isle; and then, as he emphatically ob- 
served, they added their tortures as a civility due to 
my native country. 

Oh, ye ‘‘who jest at scars that never felt a wound,” 
picture to yourself a being, captive and desolate, 
gnawed by famine, breathing the air of pestilence, 
associated Only with the dying and the dead. But 
see, there appears the commander, like an angel of 
mercy, having healing under his wings in the shape 
of pardon, protection, food, raiment, gold. But 
mark ye the price of all these benefits. ”I'was like 
the devil tempting the Son of Man of old. ‘* All 
these will I give ye,” but ye must abandon the cause 
of American liberty, said my Lord Admiral to poor 
Byrne, when the latter had crawled about the deck, 
aud confronted the master of his fate. And what 
was the suffering hero’s reply? Hear it, Americans, 
treasure it in your hearts, ay, and write it in your 
books, that future ages may read it, and admire the 
cry of brave Byrne in the prison ship at Charleston, 
and amid the ranks of death at Eutaw. Hurrah for 
America! [Loud and long continued cheering. ] 

Hear this, the brave and good of all the world, and 
then to the banquet on Greek and Roman courage 
and fidelity, ‘‘with what appetite you may.” ‘Turn 
over the pages of the past. Dive into the depths of 
centuries, and you can find no more brilliant exam- 
ple of courage in the midst of despair, of zeal and 
fidelity in the cause of human liberty, than is shown 
in the story of John Byrne, the Irish soldier of the 
Revolution. 

My tale is told. The old orator and his old sto- 
ries will together descend the stream of life cheering 
the rising generations with tales of the days of trial, 
and giving portraits from the life of those worthies 
whose courage and patriotism founded the empire of 
civil and religious liberty, which millions now enjoy, 
and will continue to be enjoyed by millions yet to 
come.—([Cheers, 


When your eagle banner shall again be unfurled 


in war—and the time is by no means remote—you 
will have in your ranks not merely regiments, but 
whole armies, composed of the sons of Erin, In the 
hour of need, like their famed countrymen of old, 
they will not be found ‘‘idle,” but, en raving on 
their colors the battle ery of Byrne, will rush into 


the enemy’s ranks, with Hurrah for America! [Loud 
cheering. } 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S, NEW VOLUME. 


Personal Sketches of his Own ‘Times. By Sir Jonah 
Barrington, Author of ‘The History of the Irish 


Union,” &e. In3 Vols. Vol. LUE. : Cole 
burn & Bentley. 


Sir Jonah Barrington is the y rince of story- 
tellers; he goes right through ph e main objests 
there is no shuffling or equivocating; no pause nor 
hesitation; no bespeaking your credence by assevera= 
tions and assurances: he never supposes that a reader 
would question a gentleman’s word, or that any rae 
tional being can doubt the simple unadorned facts 
that he records. It is true, that some silly people 
ventured to call the ‘*Bansheen of Lord Rossmore,” 
in a former volume, ‘‘a bounce;”? and one went so 
far as 10 accuse the author of publishing “absolute 
falsehoods;” but Sir Jonah disposes of the dull ca- 
villers in a dull preface of his own, and then runs 
on with his garrulous pleasantries, to the heart’s 
content of every reader who has any relish for hearty 
laughter and a good after dinner anecdote, It is, of 
course, nota book to be reviewed and criticised, but 
to be laughed at and thrown aside. We shall not 
therefore, waste another word upon it, but allow Sir 
Jonah to entertain our readers; and first, let us give 
ther an anecdote or two, illustrative of the state of 
medicine in Ireland, forty years ago. 

‘he preliminary part of this story may be ve 
briefly told. Tom White, the whipper-in of Biands- 
fort, in his eagerness to pull off the scut of a hare, 
leaped into a gravel-pit and broke his back. The 
faculty conceiving him'past all hope of cure, he was 

handed over to the farrier:— 

**he farrier first stripped Tom to his shirt, and 
then placed him flat on the great kitchen table, with 
his face downward, and having (after being impeded 
by much roaring and kicking) tied a limb fast to 
each leg of it—(so as to make a St. Andrew’s cross 
of him) he drew a strong table-cloth over the lower 
part of the sufferer’s body; and tying the corners un- 
derneath the table, had the pleasure of seeing ‘Tom 
White as snug and as fast as he could wish, to under- 
go any degree of torture without being able to shift a 
quarter of an inch. 

‘“‘Mr. Butler then walked round in a sort of tri- 
umph, every now and then giving the knots a pull, 
to tighten them, and saying, ‘Mighty well,—mighty 
good! Now stand fast, ‘Vom.’ 

*“T'om’s back being thus duly bared, the doctor 
ran his immense thumb from top to bottom alon 
the spine, with no slight degree of pressure; an 
whenever the whipper-in roared loudest,4Mr. Butler 
marked the spot he was touching with a lump of chalk, 
Having, in that way, ascertained the tender parts, he 

ressed them with all his torce, as if he were knead- 
ing dough—just, as he said, to setile the joints quite 
even. ~ *. * 

*“‘The operator, having concluded his reconnoi- 
tring, proceeded to real action, c 
lines with chalk down ‘Tom’s back—one on ‘each 


cross stroke, and at the tender paris a double oné; 80 
that ‘Tom had a complete ladder delineated on his 
back, as if the doctor intended that something should 
mount by it from his waistband to his cravat. 

‘¢ The preliminaries being thus gone through, and 
Mr. Butler furnished with a couple of red hot irons, 
such as maimed horses are fired with, he began, ia 
a most deliberate and skilful manner, to fire Tom 
accordivg to the rules and practice of the ars veteri« 
naria. ‘he poor fellow’s bellowing, while under 
the actual cautery, all the ay said, they verily 
believed was the loudest ever heard in that country 
since the massacre of Mullymart. This part of the 
operation, indeed, was by no means superficially per- 
formed, as Mr. Baler mended the lines and made 
all of a uniform depth and colour, much as the writ- 
ing master mends the letters and strokes in a child’s 
copy book: and as they were very straight and regu-~ 
lar, and too well droi/ed, to suffer any effusion of red 
blood, Tom/’s back did not look much the worse for 
the tattooing. In truth, if my readers recollect the 
excellent mode of making a cut down each side of a 
saddle of mutton, just to elicit the brown gravy, they 
will have a good idea of the longitudinal cauteries in 
question. On three or four of the tender places be- 
fore mentioned, Mr. Butler drew his traverse cross 
bars, which quite took off the uniform appearance, 
and gave quite a garnished look to the whole draw- 
ing, which seemed very much to gratify the opera- 
tor, who again wal!:ed round and round the body se« 
veral times with a red hot iron in his hand, survey- 
ing, and here and there retouching the ragged or 
uneven parts. This finishing rendered the whipper- 
in rather Aoarse, and his first roars were now chang- 
ed to softer notes—somewhat as an Opera singer oc- 
casionally breaks into his falsetto. 

** © Howld your bother,’ said Mr. Butler, to whom 
Tom’s incessant shrieking had become very disa- 
greeable: *howld your music, I say, or Ill put a 
touch on your nose as tight as yourself did on Brown 
Jack, when I was firing the ring bone out of him: 
you’re a greater beast yourseif nor ever Brown Jack 


was.’ 


He drew parallel » 


side the back bone: at particular points he made a ~ 


| 
| 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘* Mr. Butler having partly silenced the whipper- 
in through fear of the touch, the second part of the 
ss was undertaken—namely, depositing what is 
termed by farriers the cold charge, on the back of 
Tom White. However, on this occasion the regular 
practice was somewhat varied, and the cold charge 
was nearly boiling hot when ag upon the raw 
ladder on the whipper-in’s back. I saw the torture 
boiled in a large iron ladle, and will mention the 
ingredients, just to show that they were rather more 
exciting than our milk-and-water charges of the pre- 
sent day:—viz. * Burgundy pitch, black pitch, diacu- 
lum, yellow wax, white wax, mustard, black resin, 
white resin, sal ammoniac, bruised hemiock, cam- 
phor, Spanish flies, oil of origanum, boiled up with 
spirits of turpentine, onion juice, and a glass of 
whiskey; it was kept simmering till it became of a 
proper consistence for application, and was then laid 
on with a painter’s brush, in the same way they calk 
a pleasure boat. Four coats of this savoury substance 
did the farrier successively apply, each one as the 
former began to cool. But, on the first application, 
even the dread of the touch could not restrain ‘Tom 
White’s vociferation. After this had settled itself 
in the chinks, he seemed to be ge stupid, and 
tired of roaring, and lay completely passive, or ra- 
ther insensible, while Mr. Butler finished to his 
taste; dotting it over with short lambs wool as thick 
as it would stick, and then another coat of the unc- 
tion, with an addition of wool; so that, when com- 
leted by several layers of charge and lamb’s wool, 
Tom's back might very well have been mistaken for 
a saddle of Southdown before it was skinned. A 
thin ash board was now neatly fitted to it down 
Tom’s spine, by the carpenter, and made fast with a 
few short nails driven into the charge. 1 believe 
none of them touched the quick, as the charge ap- 
peared above an inch and a half thick, and it was 
only at the blows of the hammer that the patient 
seemed to feel extra sensibility. ‘Tom was now un- 
tied and helped to rise: his woolly carcase was ban- 
daged all round with long strips of a blanket, which 
being done, the operation was declared to be com- 
pleted, in less than three quarters of an hour. 

**The other servants now began to make merry 
with Tom. One asked him, how he liked purgato- 
ry ?—another, if he’d ‘stop thieving,’ after that judg- 
ment on him?—a third, what more could Father 
Cahill dofor him? Doctor Butler said but lite: he 
assumed great gravity, and directed ‘that the whip- 
aggre should sit up stiff for seven days and nights, 

y which time the juices would be dried on him; after 
that he might lie down, if he could.’ 

**This indeed wasa very useless permission, as 
the patient’s tortures were now only in their infancy. 
So soon as the charge got cold and stiff in the niches 
and fancy figures upon his back, he nearly went mad; 
so that fora few days they were obliged to strap him 
with girths to the head of his bed to make him ‘stay 
easy;’ and sometimes to gag him, that his roars might 
not disturb the company in the dining parlour, Wal- 
lace the piper said that Tom’s roarings put him quite 
out! * * * * * 


‘‘When the poor fellow’s pains had altogether 
subsided, and the swathing was off, he cut one of the 
most curious.figures ever seen: he looked as if he had 
a stake driven through his body; and it was not till 
the end of four months that Mr. Butler began to pour 
sweet oil down his neck, between his back and the 
» which he continued to do daily for about 
another month, till the charge gradually detached 


» itself, and-broken-backed ‘Tom was declared cured: 


in truth, I believe he never felt any inconvenience 
from his fall afterward.” 
CURRAN AND THE MILLER’S DOG. 

**Curran had told me, with infinite humour, of an 
adventure between him and a mastiff when he was a 
boy. He had heard somebody say, that any person 
throwing the skirts of his coat over his head, stoop- 
ing low, holding out his arms and creeping along 
backwards, might frighten the fiercest dog and put 
him to flight. He accordingly made the attempt on 
amiller’s animal in the neighbourhood, who would 
never let the boys rap the orchard; but found to his 
sorrow that he had a dog to deal with who did not 
care which end of the boy went foremost, so as. he 
could get a good bite out of it. ‘I pursued the in- 
structions,’ said Curran; ‘and, as I had no eyes save 
those in tront, fancied the mastiff was in full retreat: 
but I was contoundedly mistaken; for at the very mo- 
ment | thought myself victorious, the enemy attacked 
pf rear, and having got a reasonably good mouthful 
of it, was fully prepared to take another before 1 was 
rescued.” 


SIR HERCULES LANGREISH AND HIS 
_ FRIEND. 

‘* We found him in his study alone, poring over 
the national accounts, with two claret bottles empty 
before him, and a third bottle on the wane; it was 
about eight o’clogk in the evening, and. the butler, 
according to general orders when gentlemen came 
in, brought a bottle of claret to each of us. * Why,” 
said Parnell, ‘ Sir Heck, you have emptied two bot- 
tles already.’ ‘ True,’ said Sir Hercules. ‘And had 
you nobody to help you?’ ‘ O yes, I had that bottle 
of port there, and I assure you he afforded me very 

eat assistance,’ ” 

On the death of Lord Clare, some members of the 

fession, wishing to pay respect to the first Irish 
aware determined, if possible, that the bar 
should attend the funeral in a body; but as the Chan- 
cellor had been they de- 
termined to sound the opinion and waited 
first on Counsellor Keller:— od 

** * You know, my dear fellow,’ said Arthur Chi- 


chester M‘Courtney, who had been deputed as 
spokesman, (beating about the bush,) ‘ that Lord 
Clare is to be buried to-morrow?’ 2 

#6 6°T is generally the last thing done with dead 
chancellors,’ said Keller, coolly. ; 

** ¢ He'll be buried in St. Peter’s,’ said the spokes- 
mee Then he’s going to a friend of the family,’ 
said Keller. ‘ His father was a papist.’ ” 

‘«*'This created a laugh disconcerting to the depu- 
tation; however, for fear of worse, the grand ques- 
tion was then put. ‘My dear Keller,’ said the 
spokesman, ‘ the bar mean to go in procession; have 
you any objection to attend Lord Clare’s funeral?’ 

«¢ ¢ None at all,’ said Keller, ‘ sone at all! I shall 
certainly attend his funeral with the greatest plea- 
sure imaginable,’ ” 

FITZGIBBON. 

‘* They used to tell a story of him respecting a 
certain client who brought his own brief and fee, 
that he might personally apologize for the smallness 
of the latter. Fitzgibbon, on receiving the fee, look- 
ed rather discontented. ‘I assure you, chancellor,’ 
said the client, mournfully, I am ashamed of its 
smallness; but in fact it is all I have in the world.’ 
‘Oh! then,’ said Fitzgibbon, ‘you can do no more: 
—as it’s all you have in the world,’—why-—hem !— 
I must—takeit?? * * * 

‘¢ Speaking of the Catholics in the hall of the Four 
Courts, Keller seemed to insinuate that Norcott was 
favourable to their emancipation. 

«¢ ‘What!’ said Norcott, with a great show of pom- 
posity—‘ what! Pray, Keller, do you see any thing 
that smacks of the Pope about me?’ 

** 1 don’t know,’ replied Mr. Keller; ‘ but at all 
events there is a great deal of the Pretender, and I 
always understood them to travel in company.’ ” 


r=, 

SELECT POETRY. 
From the National Inteiligencer. 

THE DEVOTED CITY. 

Go ye not there—go ye not there— 

Though the roses bloom, and the sky is fair: 

*Tis a lovely spot on the sunny earth, 

But a curse bangs over its thoughtless mirth; 


The breath of the pestilence fills the air ; 
Go ye not there—go ye not there! 


See you yon castle’s frowning tower, 

That has dared the storm in its fiercest power, 
The tainted breeze sweeps slowly by, 

Where the turreted walls are reared on high; 
And acry is heard—for death is come, 

In this fearful night, to the warrior’s home. 


There are glittering lights in the palace hall, 
Where the gay have met for the festival: 
The perfum’d urns with flowers are crowned ; 
The sparkling goblet passes round ; 

And the harp’s full chord comes swelling on, 
In the thrilling numbers of lofty song. 

Aye, fill the parting wine cup high— 

Ye meet no more for revelry ; 

Ye have looked your last on the pictur’d walls— 
Ye pass from the proud ancestral halls 

To return no more ; forthe evening air 

Has fanned your brow—and death is there! 


The lovely are met in the dancing room, 

With their brilliant eyes, and flushing bloom ; 
Amid festoon’d columns they lightly tread ; 
And the scented lamps their fragrance shed 

O’er their graceful forms, like the breath of morn 
On the bounding steps of the woodland fawn. 


Ye partin smiles—but ye meet no more ; 

Your step is lost from the chequer’d floor; 

The bright and the beautiful pass away, 

From the ball room's glow, to the grave’s decay ; 

Spring flow’rs were wreathed round the fair young brow, 
That in death’s last sleep lies mouidering now. 


When shall ye wake from that sleep again? 

Fair ones anddear ones! they call ye in vain: 

The cold pale forehead their lips may press— 

Alas! ye return not the warm caress; 

Life, with the spirit, has passed away— 

To the tomb—to the tomb—with the senseless clay. 


Go ye not there—go ye not there— 
Though the lip its winning smile may wear, 
Though the cheek with health’s rich crimson glows, 
*Tis the parting brilliancy sunset throws; 
They fade at the breath of the poison’d air— 
Go ye not there—go ye not there! 

July, 1832. 


ES 
THE DYING GIRL’S LAMENT. 


BY MRS, C. GORE. 


Why does my mother steal away 
Tohide her struggling tears? 

Her trembling touch betrays uncheck’d 

=: The secret of her fears; 
M father gazes on my face 
ith yearning, earnest eye :— 

And yet, there’s none among them all, 

To tell me 1 must die! 


My little sisters press around 
My sleepless couch, and bring 

With eager hands their garden gift, 
The first sweet buds of Spring’ 

I wish they'd lay me Where those flowers 
Might lure them to my bed, 

When other Springs and Summers bloom, 
And Tam with dead. 


The sunshine quivers on m 
Glit’ring, and gay, and fair, 


Asif it knew my hand too weak 
To shade me from its glare! 


How soon ‘twill fall unheeded on 
This death-dew'd glassy eye! 
Why do they fear to tell me so? 
I know that I must die! 


The summer winds breathe softly through 
My lone, still, dreary room, 
A lonelier and a stiller one 
Awaits mie in the tomb! 
But no soft breeze will whisper there, 
No mother hold my head! 
{t is a fearful thing to be 
A dweller with the dead! 


Eve after eve, the sun prolongs 
His hour of parting light, 

And stems to make my farewell hours 
Too fair, too heaveuly bright! 

I know the loveliness of earih, 
I love the evening sky, 

And yet Ishould not murmur, if 
They told me | must die. 


My playmates turn aside their heads 
W hen parting with ne now, 

The nurse that tended me a babe, 
Now svothes my aching brow. 

Ah! why are those sweet cradle hours 
Of joy and fondling fled? 

Note’en my parents’ kisses now, 
Could keep me from the dead! 


Our pastor kneels beside me oft, 
And talks to me of heaven ; 

But with a holier vision still, 
My soul in dreams hath striven: 

I've seen a beckoning hand that call’d 
My faltering steps on high ; 

I've heard a voice that, trumpet-tongued, 
Bade me prepare to die! 


MARRIED. 

On the 3d of May, by the Rev. G. Spratt, Mr. JOHN M. 
GREEN, of Ohio, to Miss SARAH P. DE GROOLD, of 
Southwark. 

On the 8th of May last, by the Rev. William E. Ashton, 
Mr. JAMES DE GROOT, jr. to MissSARAH A. PAUL, 
both of Soutbwark. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. George G. Cook- 
man, Mr. OLIVER FALES, to Miss JANE P. WARNER, 
all of this city. : 

On Thursday evening, the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. ‘'HOMAS HILL, to Miss MARY N. daugh- 
ter of Mr. William Cooper, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 16th inst. by the Rev. Samuel 
Hudgins, Mr. SOLUMON DOCKENDORFY, of Boston, to 
Miss CATHARINE WLLLS, of Southwark. 

In Lancaster city, on the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Ba- 
ker, Mr. DANIEL KERNS, of Philadelphia, to Miss 5O- 
PHIA GRIEL. 

On the 17th July, by the Rev. Manning B. Roche, Mr. 
WILLIAM CLEADEN, to Miss ELIZA ANN HERON, 
all of Southwark, 

On Friday evening last, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. THOMAS BROWN, to Miss MARY ANN PIERCY, 
all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 15th inst. by the Rev. Fran- 
cis Hodgson, Mr. FREDERICK TUCHSEN, to Miss MAR- 
GARETT BUCKLEY, both ofthis city. 

On the lith inst. by the Rev. 5. B. Wylie, D. D. Mr 
WALTER THOMPSON, to Miss MARY F. BAIRD, all 
of this city. 

On Sunday evening, the 5th inst. by the Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Ely, D. D., SAMUEL M‘LELLAN, M. D. to Miss MAR- 
GARET CASWELL ELY, daughter of the Rev. E. 5. 
Ely, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, 20thinst. by the Rev. James Aber- 
crombie, D. D. Capt. JAMES HORNER, to Miss Abl- 
GAIL HOUSEMAN, all of Southwark. 

On Monday, July 9, by the Rev. Dr. Sargent, Mr. LEWIS 
H. DOBELBOWER, to CA'THERINE DAVIS, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Philip Pollock, of Southwark, formerly of 
Lewistown, Del. 


DIED. 


Suddenly, on Sunday evening, of the spasmodic cholera, 
in the 22d year of her age, Miss MARGARET GILLIGAN. 
On Thursday evening, after a lingering illness, Mr. GE- 
RARD 38. MARKS, late Apothecary to the Philadelphia 
Alms House. 

On Tuesday morning, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
JOHN LAWRENUE, in the 50th year of his age. 

On Monday, 13th inst. at the residence of her orother- 
in-law, Joshua C. Oliver, REBECCA M. OAKMAN, for- 
merly of Lynn, Mass. aged 35 years. 

On the 13th inst. at Portsmouth, N. H. after two days 
illness, Of Malignant Scarlet Fever, CHARLES P. 
SHORES, aged 17 years, having been a resident of Byber- 
ry, Peun. for the last twoor three years. He was a very 
healthy, active and industrious young man: and since har- 
vesting, he went to Portsmouth to visit his pavents, where 
he had arrived but a few days, when he was seized with 
the scarlet fever, with which his brother WILLIAM, aged 
14 years, had died but a few days previously. ‘They were 
both promising sous of James F’. Shores, Esq. of said Ports- 


mouth. 


At New Orleans, on the 26th July, in the 26th year of 
her age, MARY LAVINIA, wife of Mr. Richard Brenan, 


.| and daughter of the late Joshua Brown, Esq. of Charles 


ton, 8. C. 

On Saturday, the 18th instant. after a lingering jliness, 
Mr. JOHN WILSON, in the 50th year of his age. - 

On Saturday afternoon, the 18th inst. EMILY, infant 
daughter of John Goodin, Jr. aged 4 months and 5 days. 

On Friday, the 17th inst. AUGUSTUS D. TARR, in- 
fant son of Elihu D. Tarr, of this city. 

On Saturday morning, at 5 o'clock, of bilious fever, 
JAMES FLORENCE, in the 35th year of his age. 

On Saturday, the Lith inst., at the Capes of the Dela- 
ware, Mr. THOMAS TARRANT, Piiot, of Southwark, in 
the 69th year of his age. Mr. Tarrant was one of the few 
survivors who took an active part in the American Re- 
volution,. 

in the Northern Liberties,on Fifth day morning the 
16th inst. SAMUEL BASSETT, son of Joseph Bassett, of 
Salem, N. J. in the 35th year of his age, of the malignant 
cholera. The deceased was one of the most exemplary 
members of society. 

In Farmington, Oakland Co. M. T., on the 16th ult. 
ABSALOM BARNUM, ed 60 years. On the 19th, 
THOMAS B. BARNUM, former editor of the Erie Obser- 
ver. On the 24th, Mrs. REBECCA BOSWORTH, mother 
of Absalom Barnum, aged 81. 

At New York, Mrs. FRANCES NICHOLSON, widow 
of the late Commodore Nicholson, in the 89th year ot her 


e. 
“eK Brooklyn, on Sunday last, Mr. AMOS CHENEY, 
aged 62 years and 20 days, inspector of timber for thie U. 


8. Navy, in the Navy Yard at Brooklyn. 


4, 


ot 


_ On First-day afternoon, CHARLES R. M IDDLETON, 
in the 3ist year of his age, son of Gabriel Middleton. A 
wife now mourns the loss of a kind hnsband, three chil. 
dren lament the death of a father, and many, very man 
will say, I have lost one who has indeed been a frien 
For several days he was devoted in his attention at the 
sick bed, had become fatigued, and, contrary to a phy. 
sician’s advice, he, with two others, crossed the river to 
transact some business with the father of a deceased 
friend. When they returned, he complained of being un. 
well, and his family being out of town, and, from person. 
al observation, having seen the many advantages of a 
hospital; and not wishing, as he said, to expose the health 
of his relations, by their anxiety and attention, he walked 
in, went to bed, several physicians were immediately 
— but in about six hours he was numbered with the 
dead. 

On the 17th inst. after a protracted illness, of pulmonary 
consumption, ELIZA BUZBY, in the 33d year of her age, 

On the 12th inst. WALTER SCOTT, infant son of 
Adam Levned, aged 5 months. 

On Tuesday, 15th inst. after a short but severe illness, 
ROBERT MAXWELL, Esq. near Middletown, Del. in 
the 73d year of his age. 

In the borough of Princeton, N. J. JOHN EVERARD, 
pos aged 59,a native of Spaulding, Lincolnshire, Eng. 
and. 

At Reading, on the 13th instant, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
SMITH, wife of Mr. Adam Smith, of Philadelphia, aged 
24 years, 6 months and 25 days. 

On the 2ist inst. MARY REED, daughter of Alex. W 
Reed, in the 12th year of her age, of a protracted illness. 

On Tuesday morning, after an illness of eight hours, of 
Malignant Cholera, Mr. CHARLES REYNOLDS, Drug- 
gist, of Northern Liberties. 

On the 20th instant, Mr. SHUBERT M. GAW, son of 
Robert Gaw, Esq. in the 36th year of his age. 

On 2d day, the 20th inst. of the prevailing epidemic, 
JOHN TEAS CHILD, son of John Child, watchmaker, in 
year of his age. 

n the 15th inst. in the 3d year of his , JOSEP 
EDMUND, only son of Joseph O'Brien. 

On Monday, the 20th inst. LEOPOLD MAYBIN, infant 
son of William H. Hart, aged 14 months. 

Suddenly, on Saturday, 18th inst. EMMA LOUISA, 
daughter of John and Elizabeth Tenent, aged 18 months, 

At Trenton, on Monday evening, 13th inst. JANE ELI. 
ZABETH, daughter of Charles D. Benjamin, aged 10 
months and 10 days. 

In Elizabethtown, N. J.on Sunday, 12th instant, Mr, 
PETER WILSON, aged 29 years. Also, on the same day, 
his only son, WILLIAM HENRY, aged 4 years, and his 
only daughter, SARAH, aged 2 years, all of the prevailing 
epidemic. He has left a widow—who may emphatically 
be called a widow indeed—having been deprived of hus- 
band and children all in a single day. 

On the 20th inst. MARY, wife of Richard K. Betts, in 
the 31st year of her age. : 

On Tuesday afternoon, after a few days illness, Mrs. 
EVE PAINTER, widow of the late Mr. Jacob Painter, in 
the 60th year of her age. f 

On the 2ist inst. Mrs. JULIAN PLUMB, in the 78th 
year of her age, of a lingering disease which she bore with 
christian fortitude and resignation. 

On Monday afternoon, of a lingering disease, Mrs. 
MARY DUEY, in the 64th year of her age. 

On the 18th inst. of the prevailing epidemic, MARGA. 
RET NEWTON BENDER, in the 12th year of her age. 

On the 2Iist inst. WILLIAM ROSS, Grocer, in the 45th 
year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning last, 21st inst. CLAUDIUS, infant 
son of Francis Huckel, aged 18 months. 

On the 2ist inst. MARY ANN SWEENY, in the 8th 
year of her age. 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, Sr. the Comedian. 


By the death of this distinguished actor, the Ameri- 
can stage is bereft of its brightest ornament. During 
the many years that he was before the public, he was 
not only unrivalled in his peculiar department, but 
we may safely assert, that of his competitors, there 
was not one who could endure the comparison. From 
the commencement of his career, until a few weeks 
previous to his death, he continued with ‘‘ untired 
spirit”’ to hold the highest station in the mimic scene, 
and while his own heart was lacerated by an accu- 
mulation of family misfortunes, he was the delight: 
and admiration of the public. In the endearing re- 
lations of private life, Mr. Jefferson was no less es- 
teemed. His integrity, though engaged in a profes- 
sion with which calumny is always busy, was unsul- 
lied. In fact, the narrow circumstances, which 
induced him to remain until the last upon the stage, 
were in a measure Owing to the goodness of his heart, 
and that consciousness of rectitude, which prevents 
suspicion against other, rather than to any deficiency 
of encouragement on the part of the public. 

As a father, the lamentations of his children speak 
more feelingly of him than could be done by an ar- 
ray of words; and as a friend it is sufficient to say 
that of the many who had opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with his character, there were none who 
did not both respect and esteem him.—Death, for a 
year or two past, has been busy in his domestic gir- 
cle. His wife and several of his children have pe- 
rished in rapid succession, and these repeated shocks 
upon a man of his remarkably affectionate disposi- 
tion, have not been without their effect in rendering 
him an easy victim to the ravages of disease. Mr. 
Jefferson’s habits were domestic; his means of enjoy< 
ment were interwoven with the presence of his nus 
merous fumily, and it cannot cause surprise that, 
secing them sinking from his side into the grave, hit 
spirit became broken by affliction, although all out- 
ward signs were studiously repressed, for the sake 
of those who remained and who laboured assiduously 
to cheer the widowed heart. But he is gone, an¢ 
estimable both as an actor and a man, it may well 
be said, 


“ Take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
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